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Wide World photos 


Sa li te Chatter, ‘S — MIT freshman Rafael Sofier and Maryland high school senior Perry Klein 
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Let it rain—here’s refreshment that'll help you forget it-ice-cold Coke 
King Size! So delicious and sparkling, it’s always fun to drink—fun to share 


with your date! No wonder Coke refreshes you best! or i 
FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 





INGEMAR JOHANSSON, World's Heavyweight Champion, proves: 


NEW Schick Safety Razor Shields 
Blade Corners so they can’t nick you! 








NOT THIS 


NEW MODERN SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR puts metal OLD-STYLE ROUND. HEAD RAZOR with unprotected 
shields on blade corners. They can’t possibly scratch blade corners. See, if that can happen to a boxing 


or nick the boxing glove—or your face! 


Modern SCHICK Safety Razor 
is sO safe you can shave in the shower! 


glove, think what can happen to your face! 


Compare safety-built Schick with old-style razor... adding dials and adjustments 
can't match Schick’s safe, modern design for ease and speed of shaving. 





























SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS 


POSITIVE GUIDE TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES , 
Schick automatically locks blade 


at exact angle for safe, close-up 
shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 


Shaving head is designed to fit flat against 
face—keeps razor angle constant. With round 
head razor, angle can vary, inviting cuts. 


SCHICK 534 


WITH 


SAFETY RAZOR TRAVEL KIT 





PAUL ANKA Co-Star of “GIRLS’ TOWN,” an MGM release 


“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’’ 


Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you'll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly .. . revives the satiny sparkle of your 
hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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New York Life Presents the 41st in a Series of Advertisements to Help Guide Young People to a Better Future 


Should you go into Counseling ? 


by C. GILBERT WRENN 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
as told to Dona/d Robinson 


REMEMBER Steve well. His teachers con- 
| sidered this tough sixteen-year-old one of 
their real problems. He was continually get- 
ting into trouble. Fighting all the time, and 
openly defying the school authorities. 


To some people, expulsion seemed the only 
answer, 


But to the school counselor, it was easily 
apparent that Steve's belligerency wasn’t gen- 
uine. It was a defense for shame the youngster 
felt over the unsavory reputation his family 
had in town. His father was a notorious 
drinker. 


Steve was persuaded to join the school de- 
bating team and the dramatic society. Soon 
he discovered that he could be respected for 
his real abilities, not merely for his scrapping. 
From that day on, it was a different Steve. 
He began to make top grades in his studies, 
such good grades that his teachers unani- 
mously urged that he go on to college. 


His father was asked to stop in to see me. 
PHOTO OY HARWELL COPLAN 


He came in angrily, demanding, “What’s 
wrong with Steve now?” 


He couldn't believe the facts. ““You mean 
you like my boy,” he exclaimed. ““You don’t 
want to kick him out of school?” 


Today, Steve is a competent lawyer. 


Take Bill. Here was no problem child. This 
sixth-grader was a near genius. Every intelli- 
gence test ranked him in the upper one-per- 
cent. The question simply was how best to 
help Bill exploit his talents. 


I talked with his teachers, with the princi- 
pal, with the school nurse. ““What can we do 
to challenge Bill further?” 


After careful consideration by all, it was 
decided to let Bill condense the seventh and 
eighth grades within one year. At this, he 
showed up even better than before, and went 
on to meet still more challenges successfully. 


Bill is an outstanding scientist today. 


A Rewarding Career 


Helping people to make the most of their po- 
tentialities—that is the function of the coun- 
selor. A very rewarding function it is. 1 know 
of few other professions which give their 
practitioners such a sense of purpose. 


The wife of a young man I was able to 
bolster put it to me very neatly and pleasantly. 


“You counselors help people to make bet- 
ter use of themselves.” 


Certainly we try to. 


Furthermore, I know of few other profes- 
sions that are as important as counseling. 
The United States is now engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for survival against the un- 
scrupulous forces of Russian and Chinese 
communism. In this struggle we are enor- 
mously outnumbered. Only by making the 
greatest possible use of our limited manpower 
can we hope'to survive. Counselors help us 
to meet this responsibility. 


Most important, counselors help us to do 
this in a democratic fashion. Through their 
assistance, people learn how best to exercise 
their inalienable “freedom of choice”’ in pick- 
ing a career. 


The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association issued a wise pronouncement in 
this regard. 


“The present waste of human resources,” 
it said, “‘must be alleviated. It can be. This 


DID YOU KNOW... 


. an estimated 25,000 more school coun- 
selors will be needed within the next 
ten to twenty years? 


. business and industry rely on counsel- 
ing psychologists for help in manage- 
ment development, personnel selec- 
tion, worker attitudes? 


. by helping to make the best use of our 
manpower, counselors contribute im- 
portantly to national security? 


School counselors help each student understand more of himself and his abilities, and encourage him to plan for the future. 





nation has an obligation to assure the maxi- 
mum growth of all individuals, both for their 
own satisfaction and for the benefit of all 
society. With guidance, our youth can make 
their choices in freedom, and they can meet 
the human resources shortages in all areas 
of our democratic life.” 


Many Abilities Needed 


Counseling contributes to human welfare in 
many ways. It helps people to know their 
personality assets, their interests and their 
values. It shows them what the right educa- 
tion can mean to them, economically and 
culturally. It informs them about the complex, 
rapidly changing career picture. It helps them 
to see themselves as members of society. 
As you can imagine, a counselor must be 
very well versed in a number of life areas. He 
must be a specialist in human relations. He 
must know the world of education. He must 
know the job market. He must be well in- 
formed in developmental psychology. He must 
be skilled in psychological measurements. 


School Counseling 


There are. counselors today in schools and 
colleges, rehabilitation agencies, hospitals, 
and industry. The largest group is composed 
of the counselors in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools. In 1960, those working half- 
time or more in school counseling total be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000. 


Generally speaking, the school counselor’s 
role is to sit down with a student and /isten 
to him, discuss his current problems, help 
him by tests and other means to learn his long 
suits and to understand more of himself. A 
counselor encourages each student to engage 
in long-range life planning, assists him to set 
his immediate goals and counsels him on how 
to achieve them. 


Many people think school counselors deal 
chiefly with troublemakers. 


That’s not so. School counselors spend 
most of their hours accenting the positive— 
helping students who are not in trouble but 
who are only living up to a fraction of their 
capacity. 

The average school counselor also helps 
children with learning handicaps to surmount 
them. He lends his understanding to students 
who have personal and social anxieties. He 
helps the faculty to perceive the effects of the 
school program on the children. 


As a friend of mine remarked, “One thing 
you can always be sure of if you’re a school 
counselor: you'll always have loads to do 
and much of it will be fascinating.” 

A master’s degree or one year’s graduate 
work in psychology, sociology and education, 
plus teaching experience, are usually required 
in order to be a school counselor. Salaries 
range from $4,000 to $9,000 or $10,000. Ad- 
ministrators of large counseling programs 
may get more. 


Other Fields of Counseling 


A second big group in the field consists of 
counselors in colleges and universities, and 
their work is equally fascinating. They help 
students on their problems of vocational 
choice, educational planning, social adjust- 
ment, and, especially, understanding them- 
selves. 


At least 2,000 counselors are at the college 
level. To get there, a doctorate is desirable. 
Salaries range from $4,000 or $5,000 to 
$12,000 and higher. 

The third group comprises vocational re- 
habilitation counselors. They work with peo- 
ple who have physical, mental or emotional 
disabilities. They help them to choose, pre- 
pare for, and attain the vocation for which 
they are most suited. 


It can be very dramatic. The counselor 
who worked with twenty-six-year-old Frank 


Mansfield down in New Orleans will bear 
witness to that. 


Frank was in a terrible automobile acci- 
dent which left him anently paralyzed 
from the hips down. He could no longer fol- 
low his trade of a plumber, so it looked as 
though he’d be a charity case forever. 


He was black with despondency. “Let me 
die,” he begged the doctors. 


Then a counselor helped him to learn 
bookkeeping. And helped him to secure a 
job in a factory. Now, Frank is earning $100 
a week, has his own apartment, even drives 
his own automobile (with manual controls). 


He is one of the happiest men in America. 
So is his counselor. 


Most of these vocational rehabilitation 
counselors—there are about 2,500—work for 
federal and state agencies. Others are em- 
ployed in social agencies, and rehabilitation 
centers and hospitals. A master’s degree is 
commonly required to qualify. Pay ranges 
from $4,000 to $7,000. 


The fourth group takes in counseling psy- 
chologists who work with adults in hospitals 
or in private practice. Most of them are 
employed in Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals and guidance centers to provide voca- 
tional counsel for veterans. In all, there are 
about 500 veterans counselors, almost all 
with doctoral degrees, and they earn from 
$7,000 to $14,000. . 


The fifth group embraces the counseling 
psychologists in business and industry, sev- 
eral hundred in number. They work on man- 
agement and personal development, person- 
nel selection, worker attitudes, and other 
personnel matters. Sometimes they are em- 
ployed directly by a company; other times 
they act as outside consultants. Virtually all 
have their Ph.D.s and they earn anywhere 
from $8,000 to $15,000 and up. 


Marriage counseling and pastoral coun- 
seling are two other rapidly developing but 
highly specialized fields. 


A Fast-Growing Profession 


— one of these fields is wide open insofar 
as job possibilities are concerned. Spurred by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
schools all over the country are launching 
counseling programs and expanding the pro- 
grams they already have in operation. It is 
estimated that 25,000 new school counselors 
will be employed within the next ten to twenty 
years. Thousands more counselors will be 
needed in the other areas of work. 


This minute we have hundreds of vacant 
positions, begging for qualified persons to 
come along and fill them. 

Both men and women are welcome. 


It is true that few counselors acquire wealth. 
It is true that the work is emotionally and, 
often, physically exhausting. That some of 
your students and other clients may be in- 
credibly defensive and exasperating. That 
you face many frustrations in sensing your 
own inadequacies and in the lack of compre- 
hension upon the part of others. 


Yet the rewards to the profession are many. 
And wonderful. You do constructive work 
with human lives and many times you can 
see tangible results. Most of your clients 
have respect and warm affection for you, and 
some take pains to let you know it. The duties 
are always interesting, always varied—as in- 
teresting and varied as people are. The hours 
are as reasonable as you care to make them, 
the working conditions good, and in institu- 
tional service there are extra benefits like 
pensions and health protection plans. You 
enjoy stature in your community as a spe- 
cialist. 


If you are thinking about a career in coun- 
seling, consider if you really like people and 


like them as individuals. That is an impera- 
tive, for a counselor must accept people as 
0 are. You should have oceans of patience 
and be able to control your temper. You 
should be emotionally stable; every counselor 
has to have the inner strength to handle his 
own aggressions and fears if he is to help his 
clients to live with theirs. 


You should be an intellectual person. You 
will be learning from books and people the 
rest of your life. 


This above all. You must be sensitive to 
truth, to beauty, to the vast order of nature. 
Perhaps this must go even deeper than sensi- 
tivity, must involve a relationship with a God 
of truth—and of love, of mercy, of justice. 
For what the counselor attempts, in ail 
humility, is truly God-like. He attempts to 
assist in the growth of a human personality. 


A great educator once said that a counselor 
“is a person with a sense of immortality, for 
to leave a vestige of oneself in the develop- 
ment of another is a touch of immortality. 
Through this we find an impelling and suffi- 
cient reason for living. Through this we live 
far beyond our span of years.” 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career as a Counselor is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be seni to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
Booklet, “Planning a College Education.” 
Check booklet you want bejow, and mail cou- 


pon today. . 


A MUTUAL COMPANY @yli FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1960, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. $-28 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


(_] Lawyer 

(_] Librarian 

[_] Life Insurance 

[_] Mathematician 

[_] Medical 
Technologist 

(_] Mineral Industry 

(_] Newspaperman 

[ ] Nurse 

[_] Personnel Work 

[_] Pharmacist 

[_] Printing Industry 
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Rehabilitation 
Services 
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[) Social Worker 
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[_] Planning a 
College Education 


(_] Accountant 
[_] Advertising 
(_] Aeronautical 
Engineer 
(] Architect 
{_] Armed Forces 
[_] Atomic Scientist 
{_] Banker 
[_] Business 
for Yourself 
(_] Chemist 
{_} City Planning 
[_} Clergy 
{_} Counselor 
[_] Dentist 
[_] Doctor 
[] Electronic 
Engineer 


[_] Food Retailing 
[_] Foreign Service 
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SO I GETALL FIRED UP MAYBE MARYS 
QUICK WORK FOR MISS ICEBERG AND DOING A SLOW BURN 
—-YOU ; SHE STILL WON'T OVER ‘THAT HAIR. 
n =" MAKE A DATE. . BETTER CHECK YOUR 
SAVED Our : . HAIR. TONIC, CHUM. 
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DIDN’T 
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y WHERE'S “Se ‘VASELINE’ 
THE FIRE? WE HAIR TONIC'S MADE 
HAVE A DATE! MARY THE WARMEST 
GIRL IN TOWN! 
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WITH ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 

USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 

Té replaces olf that water removes / 

don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 
DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 


Ih the bottle and on your hai; the ohfference is clearly there! 


TS Cugan 1's 
ary, 
WASELINE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH-POND'S INC. 
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Latin American Dictators 
Dear Editor: * 

[ have long enjoyed your colorful, 
informative, factual, and accurate re- 
ports on basic issues, nations, and world 
personalities. However, in your article 
on Generalissimo Trujillo [see “The 
Dominican Republic, Political Hurri- 
cane in the Caribbean,” March 2 issue] 
you state that two dictators remain in 
Latin America: Stroessner and Trujillo. 

It seems to me that Cuban Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro belongs in the 
category, too. Or have 500 political 
murders, countless thousands of jailings, 
felonious seizures of private property 
and the violent, barbarous, unbelievably 
bitter hate campaigns against the United 
States of America been warmly sanc- 
tioned by the Cuban people in a free, 
democratic election? I think not. 

Dr. Castro, in accordance with Com- 
munist doctrine, is preaching social 
unrest and plotting destruction of ow 
way of life. Sure, Trujillo is bad and 
the U. S. should have as little to do 
with him as possible—but the real tyrant 
of the Caribbean is Castro. 

Your naive appraisal of him as a 
mere “fire-brand premier” was most dis- 
appointing. If you must follow a mod- 
erate road in exposing Castro’s many 
crimes, do so; but please give the 
public an explanation of why you re- 
frained from calling the ruthless Cuban 
leader a dictator. 

David Prosser, Jr. 
Appleton (Wis.) H.S. 


>» We refer reader Prosser to Senior 
Scholastic’s realistic report of Cuba 
under Castro in our December 2, 1959 
major article: “Cuba . . . Castro brews 
Anti-American Storm.”—Editors. 


Teen-Age Skeptics 
Dear Editor: 

We of the democracy classes of Lan- 
ett High School, Lanett, Alabama, are 
deeply concerned about the foreign 
teen-agers’ cynical opinion of us Ameri- 
can teen-agers as expressed in the Feb. 
17 Forum Topic (“Today's Teen-Agers, 


a Generation of Skeptics?”). 


ae 


Letters 


If 1 were to be the model young 
person, if 1 were to be spokesman for 
all American teen-agers, I would say 
that the thing animating us is our so- 
called idealism. 

We want a better world to leave our 
children than was left us; we want a 
united world in which freedom and 
equity exist, a brotherhood united in 
peace; we want a chance at a better 
education than our parents had; we 
want better jobs; we want an equal 
chance with our neighbor for promotion 
according to merit; and we want our 
standard of living raised, poverty done 
away with, disease conquered; we want 
to see our people lean away from the 
evil of the world and find the answer to 
all our problems in God; we want to rid 
ourselves and our children of the fear 
of atomic extermination. 

In short we are an idealistic genera- 
tion, and we've seen through the pages 
of history that ideals make great the 
country we live in. 

If skepticism is preferable to idealism, 
where would we be? Columbus would 
not have looked for a new way to 
India; the colonists would not have 
braved persecution to worship as their 
consciences dictated; our forefathers 
wouldn't have tried to plan a Federal 
constitution which would be the su- 
preme law of the land; no one would 
have attempted establishing a United 
Nations with the ideal of all mankind 
united in brotherhood through peace; 
there would have been no exchange 
of students to try to pave the way for a 
greater understanding between the peo- 
ple of all nations. 

Beth Reardon 
Lanett (Ala.) H.S. 


ditor 


Democrats from Minnesota 
Dear Editor: 
* 1 wish to call your attention to the 
article on Hubert Humphrey /[Presiden- 
tial Hopefuls, March 23 issue]. Hum- 
phrey was not the first Democrat to 
represent Minnesota in the U. S. Senate. 
The first two Senators from Minnesota, 
James Shield and Henry M. Rice, in 
1858, were Democrats. So. was Senator 
Charle A. Towne in 1900. 
H. Henry Southworth, Teacher 
Paynesville (Minn.) School District 


> Humphrey was the first popularly 
elected Democratic Senator from Min- 
nesota. The others had been appointed 
by the state legislatures.—Editors. 


Cloture Count 


Dear Editor: 

In your. civil rights article [“Civil 
Rights . .. A Problem and a Challenge,” 
March 23 issue] you say that in order 
to close debate in the Senate by cloture 
it is necessary to receive a two-thirds 
vote of those present. If I’m not mis- 
taken, a two-thirds vote of the entire 
Senate is necessary in order to close 
debate by cloture. 

Thomas P. Tierney 
St. John’s Preparatory School 
Danvers, Massachusetts 


> You are mistaken, A rule adopted by 
the Senate last year provides for limit- 
ing debate (cloture) on any bill if 
two thirds of those Senators present 
vote to end debate. Previous rules had 
required a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the Senate’s entire membership be- 
fore cloture could be invoked.—Editors. 








Ideas to Live By 
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Americanism to a single pattern . 
valid in Americanism.” 





“Physically Americans were pioneers; in the realm of social and 
economic institutions, too, their tradition has been one of pioneering. 
. . » From the beginning Americans have known that there were new 
worlds to conquer, new truths to be discovered. Every effort to confine 
. is disloyalty to everything that is 


—HeEnry STEELE COMMAGER 











Herald Tribune photo by Terence McCarten 
Student delegates from 35 nations to the 1960 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


WHEN CULTURES MEET... 


Is Right 
Always “Right’’? 


A forum discussion featuring student 
delegates to the 1960 New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools 


Jona Burgess (Iceland): The world we live in today 
is so full of fear and hatred, of confusion and doubt. 
Most people have moments when they can only shake 
their heads and say: “Where is all this going to end? 
This is not the world wé had hoped to build for our 
children.” And yet, in the middle of the confusion and 
fear, so much is going on. Every day there are new 
things to learn about, wonders happening. 

A wonder happened to us: 35 teen-agers from every- 
where. We met, hands were shaken, and friendships 
made to last a whole life. We came to know sides of 
life completely different from all our experiences. And 
most of us had to throw away old ideas about Amer- 
icans, wrong ideas formed by too little information, 





stereotyping, and from stupid movies. 

Sometimes we misunderstood and 
were misunderstood. But the tolerance 
was there and the will to understand, 
and with these two things most Amer- 
icans made us feel welcome. They were 
willing to accept the fact that we had 
ideas different from theirs, and that 
our ways were not always their ways. 


Impact of U.S. Culture 


Jose Conrado Benitez (Philippines): 
When we first arrived, many of us were 
so typically Asian or European or Afri- 
can. Now, after a little less than three 
months, many of us have been: so 
Americanized. Why is it that, even 
though we have criticized many Amer- 
ican customs—dating, for example—we 
too, have succumbed to that practice? 

Is it just because it is something new, 
something strange, something intrigu- 
ing? If so, how come other cultures 
are not contagious in the same way? 

There are so many things that I like 
in America—the high standard of liv- 
ing, universal education, dignity of la- 
bor. But I’m deeply interested in why 
American culture seems to exert such 
a force on us. 

Mrs. Waller (Moderator): Before we 
try to get an answer to this question I 
think we ought to try to learn, first, 
what was the image of America some 
of you had before you arrived? And 
second, what were some of the prob- 
lems of understanding that you have 
had about us? . 

On the first point, Alison, the com- 
mon British image of America you 
once painted for me is about as all- 
inclusive as any I’ve heard. Would you 
be willing to repeat it, just for the sake 
of discussion? 


First Impressions 


Alison Mary MacEwen (United King- 
dom): For the sake of discussion, cer- 
tainly—and with an agreement that no 
one throws it back in'my face—for in 
these three months almost every line 
in that image has been contradicted 
time and again. The image of America 
we get in Great Britain then is: “A 
land of disrupted family life, low moral 
standards, quick discrimination against 
non-white people, where people are 
smugly complacent, politically naive, 
lovers of luxury, leisure, labor-saving 
gadgets, frenzied pursuers of the fast 
buck; a land that knows little of for- 
eign people and cares less, except 
when concern is expressed through pa- 
tronizing generosity.” But please, Mrs. 
Waller, give us a chance to say what 
we think now—after three months! 

Bimal Pdrshad Jain (India): A thing 
that has impressed me ,most here in 
America is the lack of prejudice or dis- 
crimination related to the kind of work 
a person does. In my country, a per- 


son's job determines the amount of re- 
spect due him. 

In one of my schools here, my host 
went up ‘to the janitor who was sweep- 
ing the floor, patted him on the back 
and they talked like old friends. Since 
then I have been doing quite a bit of 
self-questioning. I think I like this 
American trait the best of all. 

Moderator: Any American trait you 
don't like? 

Bimal (India): Most of you are very 
talkative. You are always talking about 
this and that, and if you do not have 
any subject to talk about, you talk any- 
way! An Indian proverb says: “He who 
knows much does not talk much; he 
who talks much does nojgknow much!” 
Here if a person remains quiet, he is 
not considered normal. 

Even for relaxation you must have 
an active hobby. You cannot: just sit 
down, relax, contemplate and with- 
draw your minds within yourselves. I 
think the Indian habit of contempla- 
tion could relieve you of most. of your 
tensions and give you real peace. 


Arguing with Parents 


Cao Thi Phuong-Khanh (South Viet 
Nam): My first shock here was when 
I heard a girl argue with her mother. 
The way I have been brought up, al- 
though my parents are as liberal as 
they can be in Vietnamese society, we 
think of a family as a hierarchy where 
each member must obey and serve the 
ones whose rank is higher. 

When we kneel in family ceremonies, 
for example, I am behind my brothers 
and male cousins—even behind a 4- 
year-old male cousin, because he is the 
son of one of my father’s older broth- 
ers. Everybody has his own place, and 
life goes by quietly and orderly, each 
member knowing what he has to do. 
It seems to me that the atmosphere in 
an American family is lighter, and life 
more vibrant. 

Lynn Baron (U. S. A.): Don’t you 
ever argue with your mother, Cao? 

- Cao: Yes, but we think two people 
speaking at the same time makes too 
much noise. When something goes 
wrong, my mother will scold me first. 
Then, if I want to justify myself, I'll 
have to control my voice so that it will 
always be lower than my mother’s. 

Lynn: I’ve noticed your voice has 
been getting gradually louder through 
three months in America. (Laughter.) 

Chung Sim Park (South Korea): 
There are many things here that are 
different from our country. I used to 
wait for the boy to go into a door first, 
and the boy used to wait for me. Fi- 
nally both of us burst into laughter. 

Geraldine Bray (Rhodesia): That's 
insignificant compared to a few really 
serious problems of misunderstanding 
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some of the others have had. But, can 
we tell about those? 

Moderator: It would seem to me that 
a basic purpose of a program like this 
is to illustrate the ease with which two 
people of good will can completely mis- 
understand and misjudge each other. 
Without being. specific, Gerri, which 
were you thinking about? 


Mutual Misinterpretation 


Geraldine: It seemed so awful be- 
cause it happened to such a nice host 
family and to such a nice delegate. 
Anyway, the host family was very in- 
sulted because a delegate would not 
use their bathtub. As it turned out, he 
had an aversion to animals, which his 
culture regards as unclean. And when 


‘he heard that the family washed their 


dog in the bathroom, he went to his 
consulate to take a bath! I'll never for- 
get this story, because my dog gets 
right in the bathtub with me! 

Alison (Britain): Different societies 
set up standards and rules appropriate 
to that society. When conflict arises, 
each individual is bound to take his 
custom as the correct one, and prob- 
ably not be able to conceive another, 
as was the case with many of us. 

Misunderstanding of this-nature can 
harm and hinder friendship, but can 
also be amusing and instructive. It all 
depends on our attitude. Right is not 
always “right.” 

Ahmed Osman (Sudan): Everybody 
in my country knows that when some- 
body enters a house, he is the one who 
must greet those who are inside, One 
night my host came home and did not 
greet me. I thought I had displeased 
him in some way. But until he spoke 
to me I couldn't speak to him. 

So we sat and glared at each other 
all through dinner, urtil he got up and 
left the table. I said to my host mother, 
“Please tell your husband .. .” But she 
interrupted to say I was a very rude 
boy. So I didn’t sleep at all that night 
because I was sure that I was quite 
right in what I did. 


Wartime Influences 


Moderator: Is the conflict between 
culturés even more acute in Asian 
countries like Korea and Japan, where 
occupation and war have forced a con- 
tinuing Western influence? 

Chung (Korea): For more than 4,000 
years, the isolated Korean culture em- 
phasized strict obedience of youth to 
their .elders. Then the Korean war 
brought many new influences. Nowadays 
our generation tries to adapt itself to 
the strong influence of the new world, 
but our surroundings don’t always al- 
low us to do it. In this big paradox 
our level of national morality is be- 
coming confused. 

(Continued on page 39) 





Fewer than half our high schools offer physical education. Yet organized calisthenics, 


as weight-lifting, 


help students 


America’s Youth... 


such 


develop coordination und strength, say fitness experts. 


Charges that Uncle Sam is raising a generation of overfed, lazy “softies” have stirred the 


OTEL space was in short supply 

last month in Washington, D. C. 
More than 7,600 delegates from the 
U. S. and 73 foreign countries had 
poured into the city for the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. About 15 per cent of the dele- 
gates were between 16 and 21 years 
old. 

Among the major topics of discussion 
at the conference: the so-called “soft- 
ness” of American boys and girls. Some 
delegates charged that our youth were 
overfed, spent too much time watching 
IV, and seldom walked farther than 
from their house to the car in the 
garage. 

“In Europe today,” said President 
Eisenhower, “you see children . . . by 
the thousands, bicycling along the Hol- 
land roads and the Paris roads and so 
on. In our country, you don’t see it. 
The children have to go to school by 
buses if they live more than four or 
five blocks away.” 

The President asserted that he did 
not believe that Americans deliberately 
desired to be “soft.” Instead it was the 
result of our high standard of living— 
which permits us to afford modern con- 
veniences to make life easier. His con- 
clusion: “Our way of life has brought 
about something we have to overcome.” 

Such criticism triggered a hornet’s 
nest of debate pro and con at the White 
House Conference on Youth. 

Margaret Grace, an 18-year-old dele- 
gate from Oklahorna, stated: “I'm tired 
of being compared to Europeans. We 


should be taken for .what we are. We 
may not be as strong, but we're con- 
cerned about where we're going and 
what we're to do.” 

Said Mary Ravitz, a 17-year-old del- 
egate from Michigan: “Most of us are 
healthy. Our teeth aren’t falling out. 
If we're soft, we're not suffering. I don’t 
think this is the basic problem of Ameri- 
ican youth.” 

At the other end of the age ladder, 
R. D. Gregg, a 70-year-old delegate 
from Illinois, commented: “We're liv- 
ing longer, we have greater stamina, 
and we're healthier than ever.” 


» physical fitness debate actually 
started about six years ago, Two U. S. 
medical researchers developed a battery 
of six physicgl fitness tests, and gave 
them to more than 7,000 boys and girls 
in Europe and the U. S. The tests— 


called collectively the Kraus-Weber 
Test—were not particularly difficult. 
For example, they consisted of such 
exercises as leg-lifts, situps, and touch- 
ing your toes without bending your 
knees. Yet the test results were as- 
tounding. 

In Italy, Switzerland, and Austria, 
about 91 per cent of the boys and girls 
breezed through. In the U. S., on the 
other hand, only 42 per cent of the 
boys and girls could pass. Country 
youths and city youths did equally 
poorly. 

These statistics shocked many per- 
sons in the nation. President Eisen- 


hower called a special conference—the 
President's Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth. It was held at Annap- 
olis, Md., in 1956. Another similar con- 


ference was held at West Point in 1957. 


Hundreds of educators and physical 
fitness experts attended these two con- 
ferences. One result: The setting up of 
a permanent President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. In the following months, 
the experts on the panel spotlighted 
what they called basic weaknesses in 
school physical fitness programs: 
>Fewer than half our high schools of- 
fer physical education. Of those that 
do, many are reserved for boys only. 
pNine out of 10 elementary schools 
have no gymnasiums, and less than the 
recommended five acres of land needed 
for essential play areas. 
pTwo out of five Americans in our 
Armed Forces during World War II 
were unable to swim 50 feet. 
pAbout 95 out of every 100 children 
never go camping or have any other 
opportunity for outdoor living. 

These “basic weaknesses” are one 
reason why about 49 per cent of the 
boys summoned by the nation’s draft 
boards must be rejected for physical, 
mental, or moral reasons, these experts 
asserted. 

Some physical fitness experts insist 
that the performance of U. S. soldiers 
in World War II and Korea also indi- 
cates that we are becoming too “soft.” 
The Civil War soldier could march a 
greater distance and fight longer on an 
empty stomach, experts maintain. 
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Do teen-agers today go in for “‘lazier’’ recreation than earlier generations? Recent 
survey shows a link between mental crack-ups and poor physical fitness records. 


Fit or Unfit? 


Some critics peg the blame squarely 
on our environment. Most Civil War 
soldiers were born and bred in the 
country. They had to pitch hay, milk 
cows, chop a mountain of firewood, and 
till fields with a horse-drawn plow. To- 
day, machines have replaced brawn 
and muscle. We weigh more, but this 
extra weight may just be excess pound- 
age. 

Dr. Hans Kraus, one of the founders 
of the Kraus-Weber Test, has warned: 
“We're paying the price of progress. 
The older generation was tougher be- 
cause it had to undergo adequate phys- 
ical activity in the normal routine of 
living. We have no wish to change the 
standard of living by trying to do away 
with the automobile and TV. But we 
must make sure that we make up for 
this loss of physical activity.” 


Ow way to tone up our national 
muscle is to put renewed emphasis on 
sports, say some experts. But many high 
school and college sports are now 
monopolized or tightly controlled by 


athletic “types,” some critics charge. 
Football players have to be large and 
muscular. Basketball players have to be 
tall or proficient to “make the team.” 
Thus the average student has little 
chance. 

In addition, some experts say that 
many sports have themselves become 
“soft.” Golfers have begun to ride 
around golf courses in electric carts. 
Fishermen have laid down their oars, 


White House Conference on Youth. Are the charges true? 


and are now roaring out to their fa- 
vorite fishing holes in outboard motor- 
boats. 

As such charges as these began to pile 
up, a low rumble of dissent began to 
be heard. Some experts gave the Kraus- 
Weber Test a second look. They noticed 
that it contained no coordination test, 
no arm and leg strength test, and no 
agility test. Was it really a fair yard- 
stick for comparing the fitness of Amer- 
ican and European youth? 

Ray Duncan, Dean of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics at 
West Virginia University, told Senior 
Scholastic: “Results of the Kraus-Weber 
Test aren't enough to indict us as a 
nation of softies. If we tested our 
youngsters and foreign youngsters on 
baseball and basketball, we would 
win.” 

Physical fitness experts also argue 
that “unfitness” can easily be remedied. 
A few years ago, the Kraus-Weber Test 
was given to the student body at Whit- 
comb Senior and Junior High School 
at Bethel, Vt. About 46 per cent of 
the boys and girls failed. So the prin- 
cipal prescribed 20 minutes of exercise 
daily for the student body. Six months 
later, the students were tested again. 
This time, 94 per cent passed—a higher 
rate than that scored by European 
schools! 

If America is going soft, some people 
ask, wouldn’t it be reflected in our 
sports records? Yet the record book 
shows that our athletes are jumping 
higher, running faster, and throwing 
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weights farther than ever before. Four 
clearly measurable events are: 


1940 


100-yd. dash * 9.4 sec. 
1-mile run * 4.96.7 min, 
high jump * 6 OX” 

shot put °“s7" 1" 

* world’s record 


1960 
* 9.3 sec. 
3:58.7 min, 
oO 7’ 2%” 
°65’ 7” 


True, our athletes are getting better 
coaching. But, argue some experts, 
statistics prove that American athletes 
are getting stronger and have more en- 
durance than ever. 


Oem experts point to the vast 
strides the U. S. has made in health 
and nutrition ever the past 60 years. 
In 1900 a newborn baby could expect 
to live only 47.3 years. Today’s baby 
can look forward to a ripe old age of 
69.6. In addition, our boys and girls 
are getting more of the proteins, vita- 
mins, and minerals that build bone and 
muscle. Colleges report that freshmen 
are taller and healthier than ever. 

Some experts also insist that the high 
rate of boys rejected by the draft is 
not an adequate barometer of the state 
of our physical fitness. In time of peace, 
such as now exists, the Army is.choosier 
about the boys it inducts. Furthermore, 
many boys with weak eyesight also have 
strong muscles. 

Today most experts agree on one 
point: A physical fitness problem may 
or may not exist, but the softness of 
modern living can create one. To head 
off this problem, experts recommend 
that all boys and girls have a chance 
at physical education in school. Calis- 
thenics—admittedly a dull procedure— 
ought to be made compulsory at all 
high schools and colleges, they say. 

In addition, boys and girls in high 
school ought to take up sports that 
they can enjoy throughout their lives— 
such as swimming, hiking, tennis, volley 
ball, golf, skiing, and skating. These 
can give adults an outlet for the ten- 
sions of everyday living. 

Physical fitness experts also empha- 
size that fitness means more than just 
muscle-power, Shane McCarthy, execu- - 
tive director of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, says the stress 
should be put on “total fitness, includ- 
ing mental alertness and moral straight- 
ness, as well as physical keenness.” 

Thousands of years ago, the Ancient 
Greeks set themselves a_ well-known 
goal: “A sound mind in a sound body.” 
Today the U. S. is taking a closer look 
at that goal. 

Next week (May 1-7) the nation will 
celebrate National Youth Fitness Week, 
sponsored by the President's Council 
on Youth Fitness. In thousands of 
schools and communities, special atten- 
tion will be focused on this subject 
of vital importance to the U., §, 





Two Cyprus independence dates 


in 1960 have been “postponed.” 
Will the ancient island 
finally win its freedom 


as scheduled next month? 


Carlson, Three Lions 
A main street in Nicosia, capital of Cyprus. Flags flying from 
shops and balconies are Greek, honoring a Greek holiday. 
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“Baggy” trousers are everyday garb of villagers on Cyprus. 
Here a Turkish Cypriot goatherd comes to village to trade 
geats—and to catch up with local gossip at same time. 


Village youths perform a spirited Cypriot 
dance at a wedding celebration. They wear 
their finest hand-embroidered clothes, 
saved for such special festive occasions. 

UPI photo 





N a warm spring day this month, 

three men gathered in a village 
coffee house on the Mediterranean 
island of Cyprus. Taking a short break 
from their chores in the just-blossoming 
lemon groves, they sipped thimble- 
sized cups of Oriental coffee and argued 
over a photo in a newspaper. The 
photo showed a design for the flag of 
the new Republic of Cyprus—a flag that 
has not yet flown from any mast. 

“Enough of this!” shouted one of the 
farmers rising to his feet. “My lemons 
will be picked and eaten before any of 
us ever sees that flag over Government 
House.” 

The farmers returned to their fields, 
grumbling over the- diplomatic dead- 
lock that this year has postponed twice 
the day when Cyp:'s gains its inde- 
pendence. 

The 1960 Cyprus calendar, like a 
list of good intentions, has been filled 
with crossed-out dates and postponed 
celebrations. 

February 19—Independence Day 

. .. postponed to March 19 

March 19—Independence Day 

... postponed to May 19 

May 19—Independence Day... (?) 

The question asked by every Cypriot 
(as the people of Cyprus are called) 
now is: will Independence Day really 
be celebrated this May 19? Or will it 
again be pushed off into the future? 

The answer depends on whether a 


diplomatic deadlock—1,900 miles away 
in London—can be broken. At stake is 


a three-nation agreement to make 
Britain’s crown colony an independent 
nation. ' 

Cause of the deadlock: a dispute 
over the size of the military bases 
which Britain will be allowed to keep 
on the island. The British insist that 
they must keep 120 square miles of 
Cypriot land under British sovereignty. 
The Cypriots. respond that they can 
only afford to give up 36 square miles. 
On this gap diplomats have been argu- 
ing for months. 

When the original agreement prom- 
ising independence for Cyprus was 
signed in London on February 19, 
1959, it was agreed that Britain would 
be allowed to retain her Cyprus air 
bases—important for Britain’s strategic 
position in the Middle East. 

For months the delicate negotiations 
of setting up a new nation went along 
without a hitch. Despite widely differ- 
ing points of view, a constitution was 
drawn up and plans set forth for Britain 
to turn the reins of independence over 
to its crown colony. But then, when the 
Independence Day of February 19, 
1960 seemed “in the bag,” negotiations 
stalled on the touchy issue of how 
much land Britain could keep around 
the military bases. 

The British say they have spent a 
great deal of money in manning and 
equipping two huge bases on Cyprus 
with the latest military hardware. Brit- 
ain has made Cyprus the headquarters 
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for all her forces in the Middle East— 
and intends to stay there. Slte recalls 
all too well that Britain expanded the 
Cyprus bases after she was forced to 
pull out of the Suez Canal Zone, Jordan, 
and Iraq. She doesn’t want to take any 
chances on losing her last toehold in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Reason: 

> The Cyprus bases are essential to 
preserve. British influence in the Middle 
East and to protect British-controlled 
oil-rich sheikdoms on the Persian Gulf. 
> The bases are now Middle East Com- 
mand Headquarters and are thus vital 
to Britain’s communication link with 
the Commonwealth nations in Africa 
and Asia. 

> The bases are strategically important 
in allowing Britain to carry out her 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and CENTO (Central Treaty Or- 
ganization) obligations to the Western 
alliance, and for putting out small 
“brush fire” wars that may erupt in the 
Middle East. 

> Finally, although she is reluctant to 
admit it openly, Britain believes she 
must retain sovereignty over the bases 
in case a future unfriendly government 
on Cyprus—possibly one controlled by 
Communists—tries to force Britain out 
altogether. 

The Cypriots, on the other hand, 
argue that the area around the bases is 
larger than Britain’s military needs, and 
is eating up rich agricultural land. The 
Cypriots also fear that Britain might 


Freedom After 3,000 Years? 


planters break for midday meal in Olympus Mtn. region. 


British Information Services 


Wide World Map 


Cyprus is 500 miles from Greece, 45 miles from Turkey. 
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want to store nuclear weapons on the 
Cyprus bases and thus make the island 
open to atomic retaliation in case of war. 

As the talks in London have dragged 
on, the island’s 550,000 Cypriots havé 
remained fairly patient. “We've waited 
so long,” says a dark haired Cypriot 
forest ranger, bristling his bushy mus- 
tache, “that a few months more or less 
won't make much difference.” 


| prize of many conquerors, 


Cyprus has been handed around like a 
battered crown for more than 30 cen- 
turies. For thousands of years she has 
been. a steppingstone between Europe 
and the Eastern lands. Mare Antony 
once made a gift of the island to Cleo- 
patra. Poets and artists (like Byron, 
Rimbaud, and Durrell) have lived 
there. Conqhering armies have left 
their mark on nearly every inch of this 
history-rich land. 

When the British took over Cyprus 
from the Turkish Empire in 1878, they 
inherited a beautiful, sun-drenched col- 
ony that later turned into a hornet’s 
nest of trouble. For after World War 
II, the Cypriots, like colonial peoples 


everywhere, demanded that they be 
free to run their own country and ‘de- 
cide their own future. 

But on Cyprus the problem was dif- 
ferent. Cypriots did not want inde- 
pendence. What they wanted was 
enosis—union with Greece. 

Why Greece? the British asked. After 
all, Cyprus had never belonged to 
Greece, and was 500 miles from Greece. 
Greek Cypriots answered that 80 per 
cent of the island’s 550,000 people 
speak Greek, belong to the Greek Orth- 
odox Church, and through 3,000 years 
of foreign rule have always considered 
themselves to be of Greek origin. 

In 1950 Britain offered Cyprus lim- 
ited self-rule within the Common- 
wealth, but the Greek Cypriot majority 
turned it down. In a plebiscite organ- 
ized by Cyprus’ Archbishop Makarios 
III (see World Personality), they cast 
an overwhelming 95 per cent vote for 
enosis with Greece. 

For the next few years agitation 
quieted down. Cyprus snoozed lazily in 
the Mediterranean sun—ignored by the 
world despite occasional, small-scale 
anti-British outbursts. 


Then, five years ago this month, 


Aphrodite’s Island 


HAPED like an enormous ra- 
coou skin stretched out to dry, 
the ancient island of Cyprus basks 
in the hot Mediterranean sun. The 
third largest island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Cyprus (3,522 sq. 
mi.) is less than half the size of 
Massachusetts. One can drive 
across it in less than a day. But 
this historic land lies at ‘the cross- 
roads of three continents—Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Only 60 miles east of its rocky, 
tail-like peninsula, are the ,deserts 
of Syria. To the north across 40 
miles of water, bathers and fisher- 
men can clearly see the snow-cov- 
ered purple mountains of southern 
‘Turkey. Within 200 miles is the 
Holy Land—the goal of the Cru- 
saders who tarried in Cyprus in the 
12th century and built romantical- 
ly-named castles. 

On Cyrus’ north and west, jagged 
mountain ranges rise up to 6,500 
feet. Lemons, grapes and figs grow 
in wild profusion in the rich soil of 
the foothills. In well-tended groves 
are gnarled olive trees, some dat- 
ing back to the. time of Christ. 

In the center of the island is the 
sun-baked saucer known as the 
Mesaoria. Here is Cyprus’ bread 
basket. Wheat, barley and oats 


grow during the rainy winters. 

Although Cyprus is mainly agri- 
cultural, many Cypriots work in 
the rich copper mines for which 
Cyprus has been famous for 30 
centuries. In the Greek language 
the island and the metal have the 
same name—Kypros. 

Cyprus bears the traces of many 
centuries. Modern _ranch-houses 
rise within sight of crumbling 
medieval palaces. Shiny sports cars 
honk their way through the nar- 
row city streets, weaving between 
burden-laden mules. Modern jet 
planés whine at supersonic speeds 
over fields where oxen drag an- 
cient wooden plows. 


peers S love to trace their 
history back to ancient mythology. 
They will proudly tell you that 
C was the birthplace of 
odite, the Greek goddess of 
love. Today, on a beautiful stretch 
of beach within a few miles of a 
British jet base, is the rock where 
legend says the goddess of love 
first touched earth. 
_ The Greeks colonized Aphro- 
dite’s island as far back as 1450 
B.C. They left a rich legacy of art 
and customs. In succeeding cen- 


Cyprus exploded with major violence. 
Landing on an isolated beach by the 
dim light of a quarter moon, a retired 
Greek army officer named George 
Grivas returned secretly to the island 
of his birth. Hiding in the forest-cov- 
ered mountains, he organized a terror- 
ist army which called itself EOKA. Its 
purpose: to-end British rule on Cyprus 
and unite the island with Greece. 


ly April, 1955, the island rocked with 
the first explosion of EOKA’s war 
against the British. In the months and 
years of violence that followed, bridges 
were blown up, irrigation projects de- 
stroyed, land mines planted, and hun- 
dreds of people killed. Bombings, riots, 
strikes, and sabotage became common- 
place. 

Although the EOKA rebels num- 
bered only a few hundred, they had 
many sympathizers, For those Cypriots 
who tried to remain neutral there were 
methods of “persuasion.” Working on 
the theory that those who were not for 
it were against it, EOKA terrorized the 
island. Men were shot bicycling to work 
or bathing on a beach. One was even 
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Modern beauty—in land of 
mythological goddess of love. 
turies the island was ruled by 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Assyria and 
Persia. It became* part of the Ro- 
man Empire and was later ruled 
from Byzantine Constantinople. 

In 1489 the rich merchants of 
Venice took over.the island, It was 
on Cyprus, at the port of Fama- _ 
gusta, that the Venetian general 
Othello met his tragic end. ° 

A massive Turkish attack’ in 
1570: ended Venetian rule, and for 
the following 300 years Cyprus 
was a part of the Turkish Empire. 
Turkey ceded the island to Britain 
in 1878. Now, 82 years later .. . in- 
dependence? 





murdered in church during &*Sunday 
service. 

The British flew thousands of troops 
—mostly young draftees—into Cyprus to 
ferret out the terrorists. Armed with 
rifles, they patrolled the city streets and 
scoured the countryside: But sabotage 
and murders continued. 

Frustrated because few Cypriots 
would give them any information, the 
British set up detention camps where 
EOKA suspects were held for question- 
ing—often for months without trial. 

Many Cypriots, even those who dis- 
approved of EOKA violence, grew 
angry at British strong-arm methods. 
As army-enforced curfews emptied the 
streets, the Cypriots complained that 
they were being treated like prisoners 
of war on their own island. 


Dune three years of British-Greek 
Cypriot fighting, the island’s 100,000 
Turks remained largely spectators. But 
in 1958 they began to fear that Britain 
might tire of the struggle and give in 
to Greek demands for enosis, Bitterly 
opposed to union with Greece, the 
Turkish Cypriots feared that if Britain 
gave up the island their rights would 
be trampled on. 

Taking a cue fram EOKA’s book of 
violence, the Turks organized their own 
terrorist organizations, called TMT. 
They vowed that Cyprus would never 
belong to Greece. As the hot summer 
of 1958 began, Greeks and Turks on 
Cyprus fought a series of bloody battles 
with clubs, knives and pistols. Homes 
were gutted and burned, shops ran- 
sacked, and many persons killed. The 
whole island shuddered with increased 
violence and terror. 

As a result, relations between Greece 
and Turkey reached the breaking point. 
The U. S. and Britain became espe- 
cially alarmed when Greece*hinted she 
might even leave the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) -because 
of the Cyprus dispute. Greece insisted 
that the Cypriots should have the right 
to self-determination—and eventual un- 
ion with Greece. Turkey replied that 
the island’s Turks would be submerged 
by the Greek majority; therefore, if 
Britain ever left Cyprus, the island 
should be partitioned into Greek and 
Turkish sections, Picking up the battle 
cry, Turkish Cypriot youths marched 
through the streets of Cyprus crying 
“Ya Taksim, ya Olum!” [Partition or 
death! ]. 

Finally NATO, under U. S. leader- 
ship, began to put pressure on both 
Greece and Turkey to stop stirring up 
their Cyprus kin, and to restore unity 
to the NATO alliance. 

Last year, after 508 Greeks, Turks, 
and British soldiers and civilians had 
been killed, Greece and Turkey agreed 
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Archbishop 
Makarios 


RIEST, patriot, politician—such 

are the three roles played in 
the recent history of Cyprus by 
Archbishop Makarios III. 

His fervent patriotism has 
shocked the British, who believed 
that a man of the church should 
have no truck with violence. One 
British diplomat once called him 
an “awesome composite of Car- 
dinal Richelieu and a Philadelphia 
lawyer. . . [That is] he is foxy and 
devious.” 

But to thousands of Cypriots, 
his dark beard and flowing black 
robes have long been a symbol 
of both spiritual and political sal- 
vation. 

During a sermon Makarios once 
told his followers: “Cyprus has 
known many conquerors in the 
past. Now it is face to face with 
the last of its conquerors. Your 
church has preserved the flame of 
religion and nationalism through 
all these centuries. It will lead you 
yet to liberty and deliver you from 
foreign rule.” 


; Makarios was 
born in 1913—as Michael Mouskos 
—in the Cyprus village of Panayia. 
His father, a shepherd, still lives 
there. 

At 13 the shepherd’s son be- 
came a novice monk in a Cypriot 
monastery. He later went to study 
theology and law in Greece at 
Athens University. He came to the 
United States in 1946 to study at 
the Boston School of Theology, re- 
turning to Cyprus when his church 
elected him a bishop. 

Two years later, at the age of 
37, he was elevated to Archbishop 
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—the youngest in the history of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

From the moment he entered 
the Archbishop’s palace at Nicosia, 
Makarios became an outspoken 
champion of Cyprus’ union with 
Greece. When the anti-British re- 
bellion broke out in 1954, he did 
not hesitate to express sympathy 
for the anti-British guerrillas. 


‘Las British, enraged by the 
prelate’s political activities, exiled 
him in 1956 to a remote island in 
the Indian Ocean. Makarios only 
became a martyr for the Cypriot 
cause. So the British freed him the 
following year. But they forbade 
him to return to Cyprus. 

From headquarters in Athens he 
carried on a world-wide propa- 
ganda campaign to free Cyprus. 
He made appeals in the U. S., Eu- 
rope, and at the United Nations. 
Last year, when the British agreed 
to give Cyprus its freedom, Cy- 
priots elected Makarios to head the 
new government. 

These days the former shepherd 
boy, once an exile from his own 
land, climbs into his black Cadil- 
lac and is driven to Government 
House for meetings with the de- 
parting British Colonial Governor, | 
Government House, since 1878 the 
symbol of British rule, may soon 
be the residence of Makarios III, 
first president of the republic 
Cyprus. 








the situation was unendurable. In a 
dramatic move that astonished the 
Cypriots, the premier of Greece (Con- 
stantine Karamanlis) and the prime 
minister of Turkey (Adnan Menderes) 
flew secretly to Zurich, Switzerland. In 
the quiet of a neutral setting, they 
worked out a compromise plan. 


The solution: Both enosis and parti- 
tion were ruled out. Cyprus was to be 
independent. With their motherlands 
in agreement, the Cypriots had no 
choice but to go along, whether they 
wanted to or not. 

Eager to wash their hands of the 

(Continued on page 40) 





Are We Being Priced Out 


of International Competition? 


By HAIG BABIAN 


Executive Director, Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University 


UR discussion last week concerned 
the international payments prob- 
lems of the United States. These prob- 
lems stem from the fact that in recent 
years foreign financial claims against 
the U. S. have been larger than U. S. 
claims against other nation:. To help 
correct this imbalance, President Eisen- 
hower is expanding a program to in- 
crease the volume of American exports. 
This week we shall look at the eco- 
nomic factors that will help or hinder 
any U. S. drive to increase exports. 
Basically, what we are interested in is 
to find out how competitive our nation 
is in the international marketplace. 
Competition is one of those words 
that everyone thinks is easy to define, 
yet is not so easy when you get right 
down to it. 
In economics, competition is asso- 
ciated with the endeavors of people, 


business firms, or nations to “deliver the 
goods” better than the next fellow. The 
object is to win, and thereby to profit 
from, competitive superiority. 

To deliver the goods at a lower price 
is only one way to win at this game. It 
is possible that you may by delivering 
goods of better quality, even though 
your prices may be higher. Or you may 
win by delivering more up-to-date goods 
that no one else has even begun to pro- 
duce. You may also win by delivering 
more wanted goods. Or you may win 
by delivering goods that are not other- 
wise available. ’ 

In short, economic competition in- 
volves a variety of factors: price, qual- 
ity, research, customer preference, 
availability, and many more. These are 
the factors that the United States must 
consider in any program to increase her 
exports. 


Now let’s ask ourselves an important 
question: Of the several factors that 
may enter into international economic 
competition, which will be crucial in 
America’s drive to improve her export 
position? 

The answer of most economists would 
be: (1) price, and (2) catering to the 
needs of potential overseas customers. 
Some would even omit the second fac- 
tor and say that lower prices on Ameri- 
can goods would alone turn the trick. 
Their reasoning runs something like 
this: 

There is a hunger in the world for 
all kinds of goods—refrigerators, for 
example, Yet American refrigerators are 
not mere boxes that preserve food by 
mechanically maintaining a low tem- 
perature, which is all that millions of 
foreign customers want. Instead, Ameri- 
can refrigerators defrost themselves, 
automatically dispense ice cubes, have 
revolving shelves, and other features 
that add to the cost of the basic prod- 


uct. The prices of American refrigera- 
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tors are therefore beyond the means of 
most overseas buyers. 

Consider, too, the case of the auto- 
mobile. Basically an automobile is a 
personal conveyance powered by an in- 
ternal combustion engine. A motor- 
scooter can serve the basic purpose. So 
will a small car. But most American 
cars have become luxurious rooms on 
wheels, laden with decorative chrome, 
fins, gadgets and features of all kinds 
that have increased the price beyond 
anything that most people abroad could 
pay. Thus American automobiles are 
hardly an export item, except for. the 
foreign luxury trade. Even our new 
“compact” cars are too expensive for 
most people overseas, 


done are distinct examples of 
products that could be stripped down 
and marketed at a price that would suit 
the needs and pocketbooks of foreign 
markets. Thus, we conte face to face 
with the problem of high American 
prices—a problem which most econo- 
mists say is really our number-one 
trade problem with all goods, whether 
fancied up or not. ‘ 

Most American goods at present cost 
more to produce at home in the U. S. 
than they would cost to produce in 
other industrialized countries. So long 
as this situation continues, American 
exporters will be at a disadvantage 
wherever price competition is im- 
portant. 

Moreover, price competition is very, 
very important in world markets today. 
Personal incomes in most countries are 
not high enough for people to pay a 
premium for higher quality or for the 
latest developments—as in America. 
Thus, foreign customers are usually 
bargain hunters. ; 

As for availability, the U. S. no 
longer has the virtual monopoly on pro- 
duction that she had immediately after 
World War II, when much of Europe 
lay in ruins. Thanks to U. S. aid, the 
industries of Western Europe have been 
rebuilt. Many countries in Western 
Europe are now worthy competitors 
of the U. S. in every sense. Further- 
more, industrialization continues in 
Canada, Latin America, and even in the 
underdeveloped nations of Asia and 
Africa. 

Under these circumstances, the U, S. 
now must compete to secure overseas 
markets, And in the light of what we 
have already noted, the prime factor 
in maintaining a competitive position is 
ind will be price—at least for some time 
to come, 

In spite of the spectacular expansion 
of the American and world economies 
since 1945, it wasn’t until 1957 that the 
U. S. equaled hersmerchandise exports 
of 1945 (a time when there were short- 


ages of all goods everywhere). In fact, 
1957 was a post-war peak for Ameri- 
can exports, Since then the U. S. has 
suffered an 18-per-cent decline. 

The American share of world exports 
of manufactured goods has dropped 
almost 3 per cent since 1953, whereas 
the sharg of Western Europe has in- 
creased 4 per cent. 

U. S. industrial exports since 1953 
have“risen only 20 per cent. This is to 
be compared against a 29 per cent in- 
crease for France, 63 per cent for Italy, 
and 113 per cent for West Germany. 

Of course, you must keep in mind 
that these countries started at a lower 
level than the United States. Therefore 
their percentage increases will be some- 
what “inflated.” Nevertheless, their in- 
dustrial export picture has improved 
considerably and continues to improve 
more rapidiy than that of the U. S. 

It is particularly significant that the 
prices of U. S. industrial exports have 
risen 13 per cent since 1953, while 
those of West Germany have gone up 
3 per cent, of Italy one per cent, and 
those of France have actually declined. 

There must be an explanation for 
these variations in price increase. Actu- 
ally, there are two explanations. Until 
recently, most European countries were 
so eager to establish themselves in 
foreign markets that they purposely set 
low prices on their exports, virtually 
making a domestic sacrifice to build up 
favorable balances in their interna- 
tional payments accounts, In some 
cases they did this so they could pur- 
chase necessary arms—but mostly to 
secure industrial equipment and other 
materials for their growing economies. 
This practice is now fast disappearing. 


A MORE significant factor in the 
price picture is the rate of productivity 
(output per man-hour), which has been 
rising much faster in Europe than in 
the United States. 

While economists are not yet certain 
about which of several “measurements 
of productivity is the most reliable, it 
is safe to say that between 1953 and 
1958 industrial output per man-hour in 
the U. S. rose, between 8 per cent and 
13 per cent. But productivity in Ger- 
many shows an increase of something 
like 33 per cent, in Italy 35 per cent 
and in France 40 per cent. 

What does this mean? If you read 
our discussion on productivity in the 
January 6 issue of Senior Scholastic, you 
know that increasing productivity is the 
only way any economic system can 
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really produce more wealth for more 
people. Only by increasing productivity 
can the economic pie get bigger for 
labor, investors and customers. 

In the U. S., productivity gains since 
1952 have rarely been reflected in lower 
prices on goods. Some gains have been 
used to absorb rising labor costs; some 
have gone into higher profits. There is 
disagreement over whether labor or 
capital got the larger share. But there 
is hardly any disagreement over what 
has happened to costs and prices in the 
U, S. We can see the effects on domes- 
tic prices. 

These same effects hold true for the 
prices of goods meant to be exported. 
The United States has today what is 
known as a high-cost economy, High 
costs mean high prices. 


» point to keep in mind about the 
differential in productivity increases in 
the United States and the revived na- 
tions of Europe is this: the European 
economies can more readily meet wage 
increases and reward investors—with 
less impact on costs and prices—be- 
cause their rates of productivity in- 
crease are greater than ours. Thus the 
prices of their exported goods have not 
risen as much as ours. 

All this does not mean that the U. S. 
has little chance to improve her position 
as an exporter. Significant produc- 
tivity gains of 6 per cent or more have 
been achieved in many lines during the 
past year. These may have an effect on 
costs, if we realize the necessity of 
translating them to lower prices. 

Also keep in mind what we said last 
week about the relative unimportance 
of exports to our national income, Our 
desire to improve the export picture 
stems not from financial need, but 
mostly from the fact that for political 
and economic reasons the U. S. feels 
she must continue to transfer some of 
her resources abroad to aid the eco- 
nomic development of other nations. 

Thus the U. S, is faced with a di- 
lemma that has little direct significance 
for her domestic livelihood—but great 
significance for her international posi- 
tion. Exports must run considerably 
ahead of imports to maintain a balance 
in the international payments accounts 
of the U. S. 

The only way this can be done— 
given the strong position of other com- 
petitors, particularly European—is to 
put a brake on the high production cost 
of the American economy. This, in turn, 
will require more rapid increases in 
che rate of productivity improvement. 
Since productivity improvements come 
most readily during periods of eco- 
nomic expansion, you can see how once 
again growth, and more growth, seem 
to be the ultimate answer. 
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South Korean Riots Flare 


Violent political rioting has all 
buf paralyzed the government of 
South Korea since the Presiden- 
tial election held March 15. 
Charging that the election was 

‘rigged,” hundreds of demonstrators, 
led by a group of high school stu- 
dents, clashed with police several 
times last month. At least 10 persons 
were killed and dozens injured. 

The South Korean government has 
charged, in return, that the clashes 
have been instigated by Communist 
“troublemakers.” 

Most of the rioting has centered 
in Masan, a southern port city with 
a population of 150,000. Mobs 
stormed buildings to ransack offices 
and set fire to them. The police 
chief was beaten by an angry crowd 
and is in critical condition. 

Police in Masan and other cities 
retaliated with a “get tough” policy. 
They put these cities under a rigid 
curfew, and conducted mass arrests 
of those suspected of taking part in 
the riots. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The anti- 
government riots reflect a tense po- 


litical atmosphere which has gripped 
much of South Korea in the months 
before and after the March election. 

In that election, Syngman Rhee 
was re-elected to his fourth four- 
year term as president of South Korea 
by an overwhelming margin. 

Dr. Rhee, who has governed the 
12-year-old nation-since its found- 
ing, ran unopposed. A month before 
the election, his prospective rival, 
Dr. Chough Pyong Ok, had died 


after undergoing an operation. 


“IRREGULARITIES” CHARGED 


Elected as South Korea's Vice- 
President was Dr. Rhee’s Liberal 
party running-mate, Lee Ki Poong. 
He polled five times as many votes 
as incumbent” Vice-President John 
M. Chang of the opposition Demo- 
cratic party. 

The Democratic party has accused 
the ruling Liberals of “wholesale 
corruption, intimidation at the polls, 
and ballot-box stuffing tactics.” It 
has filed a lawsuit asking the South 
Korean Supreme Court to nullify 
the election results. Dr. Rhee, 
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SUMMIT WARM-UP. Western foreign affairs chiefs met in Washington, D.C., to 
hammer out strategy for May summit talks with Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Here are 
(I. to r.): Maurice Couve de Murville of France, Heinrich von Brentano of West Ger- 
many, U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, and Selwyn Lloyd of Britain. 
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now approaching 85, has long been 
under criticism from some quarters 
both at home and abroad for being 
“too dictatorial and too old for the 
job.” He has been specifically crit- 
icized by some for his reluctance to 
“groom a successor” to take over 
after he is gone. 

Rhee supporters point out that he 
captured about 9,500,000 votes out of 
about 11,000,000 cast. This testifies, 
they say, to his overwhelming pop- 
ularity in South Korea. He would 
have “won the election even if he 
had been in Hawaii on vacation,” 
these observers assert. 

Nonetheless, others insist that the 
political division in the Republic of 
South* Korea runs deep and bitter. 
They point out that Dr. Rhee’s huge 
majority came about only because 
voters had no choice between Rhee 
and a dead man. Even so, they point 
out, 1,000,000 votes were cast for 
the dead Democratic candidate, Dr. 
Ok. These were viewed as “protest 
votes” against Dr. Rhee’s ruling Lib- 
eral party. 

Furthermore, Election Day last 
March 15 was marred by charges of 
“voting irregularities” and by anti- 
Rhee demonstrations (in which 
seven persons were officially listed 
as killed by police bullets). Violence 
erupted again early this month when 
the body of a 16-year-old student 
was found in Masan harbor. Fellow 
students claimed that the boy was 
a victim of alleged police brutality 
because he was outspoken against 
Rhee’s government. They marched 
in protest behind banners reading, 
“Can freedom gained with blood be 


taken away with rifles and daggers?” 
RIOTS RED INSPIRED? 


Dr. Rhee and Liberal party offi- 
cials have asserted that the riots 
were inspired by “Communist agents 
and other disruptive elements” who 
are taking advantage of a tense sit- 
uation to create chaos. 

Whatever the case, the riots are 
making Western nations uneasy. 
South Korea, a nation on the very 
front-line of the cold war, is an im- 





portant U.S. ally in the Far East. 
Most Western observers concede 
that the ones who stand to benefit 
most from disorder in South Korea 
are the Communists, poised just to 
the north—waiting, perhaps for an- 
other chance to try to take over 
the republic to their south as they 
tried to do in 1950. 


Space Beacon 


A navigation beacon was hurled 
into orbit around the Earth by 
U.S. rocketeers. 


The satellite, named Transit 1-B, 
is the first of a series of man-made 
“moons” expected to’ revolutionize 
the art of navigation. Such satellites 
will permit a navigator on a ship or 
plane to “fix” his position with ac- 
curacy of one quarter of a mile. 

Transit, a sphere 26 inches in di- 
ameter, weighs 265 pounds (see 
drawing). As it loops the Earth, it 
whistles out a radio signal. It also 
beeps a code giving its position in 
space and the correct time. 

Suppose a ship in the Atlantic 
Ocean wants to “fix” its position. The 
navigator will tune in on Transit. 
As the satellite approaches, the fre- 
quency of its radio signal will appear 
to rise. After the satellite passes, 
the frequency will appear to fall. 

By studying this shift in fre- 
quency (called the Doppler effect), 
the navigator will be able to tell 
when the satellite was closest to the 
ship—and its distance. With that in- 
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Above: Diagram shows how ships would monitor Transit. As 
Transit moves away from ship at left, radio waves stretch out, 
causing drop in pitch. As satellite nears ship at right, 
radio waves are shorter and pitch:is higher. By studying 


change in pitch, 
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formation, he will be able to 
use trigonometry to determine the 
ship's position. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Since the 
dawn of civilization, man. has used 
ships to transport him from place 
to place. Early mariners seldom ven- 
tured very far from land. Once they 
lost sight of familiar landmarks, 
they were hopelessly lost. 

The Phoenicians and Greeks dis- 
covered that they could determine di- 
rections by watching the sun, which 
rises in the east and sets in the west. 
And by reckoning the height of the 
Pole Star above the horizon, they 
learned to tell roughly how far north 
they were. 

Not until the fourteenth century, 
with the introduction of the magnet- 
ic compass, did navigation actually 
become a precise science. Naviga- 
tors developed new instruments 
for measuring the elevation angles 
of celestial bodies. Such instruments 
included the astrolabe, the quadrant, 
the octant, and the sextant. The sex- 
tant still ranks as the naviga- 
tor’s basic tool. 

During World War II, navigators 
received their first assistance from 
electronic devices. Hundreds of ra- 
dio stations were set up around the 
world. These stations transmit radio 
pulses at regular intervals. A navi- 
gator on a ship or plane can deter- 
mine his position by measuring the 
time difference between pulses from 
two stations. This system is called 


Loran (short for Long-Range Navi- 


gation). Still, Loran radio reception 


a navigator can pinpoint his position. 


is sometimes. blocked by 
electrical storms. 

Navigators now believe that Trans- 
it satellites may solve many old 
problems. Eventually, four satellites 
will be orbited, evenly spaced from 
each other. A navigator anywhere in 
the world will be able to make radio 
contact with at least one of these 
“moons” at all times. 

Western scientists are now hailing 
Transit as further evidence that U.S. 
rocketeers are scoring more and 
more scientific bull’s-eyes. Within a 
month’s time, U.S. rocketeers fired 
Pioneer V millions of* miles into 
space, orbited Tiros I (the first 
weather “moon” equipped with TV 
eyes), and have now orbited Transit 
1-B, the space beacon. 


Cuban Rebels 


To wipe out rebel bands aim- 
ing to topple him from power, 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro per- 
sonally led 5,000 crack troops 
into rugged mountain country. 


The rebels, numbering about 300 
men, have reportedly set up head- 
quarters in Cuba’s Sierra Maestra 
Mountains—a 2,000 square mile re- 
gion of dense forests, treacherous 
swamps, and towering peaks in east- 
ern Cuba. 

Castro knows the terrain well. It 
was from the Sierra Maestra that he 
masterminded his own successful 
two-year rebellion against former Cu- 
ban dictator Fulgencio Batista, now 
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in exile in the Dominican Republic 
(see our Dec. 2 major article on Cuba). 

Since Castro overthrew Batista on 
January 1, 1959, some of his support 
has faded away. Some Cubans are 
alarmed by Castro’s habit of jailing 
all those opposed to his regime. 
Others, including top U.S. State De- 
partment officials, say they are 
concerned because Cuban Commu- 
nists appear to be gaining more sway 
in the Castro government. 

Some former Castro supporters 
have fled to the U.S., where they 
have denounced Castro as a dicta- 
tor and a pawn of the Communists. 
A number of other Castro officers 
have sought refuge in the Sierra 
Maestra Mountains, These officers 
have recruited a rebel army to fight 
against Castro. 

In the midst of his campaign 
against the rebels, Castro turned up 
at a school dedication ceremony in 
the mountains. He told a U.S, re- 
porter that Cuban-U.S. relations, 
now at an all-time low, might be 
improved if he could meet privately 
with President Eisenhower or Sec- 
retary of State Christian A. Herter. 

U.S. State Department spokesmen 
replied coolly to this bid. They de- 
clared that if Castro is serious he 
should try to arrange a meeting 
through regular diplomatic channels 
—not through press correspondents. 


ON THE ROAD. Dr. Barbara Moore, 56-year-old British vege- 
tarian, "warms up in New York City’s Times Square for 
3,200-mile trek across U.S. Braced with juice squeezed from 
grass, she recently hiked 1,028 miles along length of Britain. 


In 
Brief 


GET A TRUCK. The 1960 Pony Ex- 
press finally came through—a day 
late and by truck. So ended a hard- 
luck ride commemorating the one huh- 
dredth anniversary of the Pony Express. 

In 1860—before the West Coast was 
linked to the East by railroad and tele- 
graph—the Pony Express joined St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, Calif. 
Some 80 “riding fools” posted at relay 
stations all along the 2,000-mile route, 
carried mail pouches to the Coast in 
10 days. 

The 1960 riders didn’t do as well. 
One rider was accidentally shot during 
a session of target practice. Four horses 
pulled up lame, and one got sick. Fi- 
nally, the riders had to climb into trucks 
to finish the historic trip. They arrived 
in Sacramento 11 days after the first 
rider galloped out of St. Joseph—a day 
longer than it took the mustang riders 
100 years ago! 

Moreover, a special letter from the 
Governor of Missouri to the Governor 
of California never arrived at all. Some- 
one forgot to put it in the mail pouch! 


MAI FER LEDI. “Miss Eliza Doo- 
little” (in the person of actress Lola 
Fisher) flew into Moscow with six 
plane-loads of scenery. She was joined 
by 80 other members of the cast and 
crew of My Fair Lady. The famous 


American musical play, based on 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, is beginning a 56- 
performance run in three Russian cities. 

In Moscow, Mai Fer Ledi (as the 
Russians call it) was quickly “sold out” 
—even though there had been little 
advance advertising. The “Standing 
Room Only” sign also was up in Lenin- 
grad and Kiev, the other two cities. 

The Soviet tour -of My Fair Lady 
is part of the cultural exchange pro- 
gram between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. Soviet cultural commissars— 
charmed by the American musical when 
they saw it in New York last year— 
requested the State Department and 
the show’s producers to send it to the 
Soviet Union. 


PRESIDENT’S PENSION. Although 
President Eisenhower's term in the 
White House doesn’t expire unti] next 
January, Congress is making sure that 
his first pension check comes through 
on time. In a new appropriations bill, 
a House committee recommended that 
$245,000 be set aside for 1961 pensions 
and office expenses for three former 
Presidents and two widows of former 
Presidents. 

Under the law, ex-Presidents are 
eligible for a $25,000 annual pension, 
plus $50;000 for office expenses. At 
present, our living ex-Presidents num- 
ber two—Herbert Hoover and Harry S. 
Truman. Two widows of former Presi- 
dents—Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—receive a yearly 
pension of $10,000. 
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Also in U.S. to hike coast to coast are three British soldiers 
(Il. to r.): Sgts. Roy Rogers, Mervyn Evans, and Patrick Ma- 
loney. Here the walking sergeants set out from Pacific beach 
in San Francisco. Golden Gate Bridge is in the background. 





4 Science in the News 


Chat via 


WO 17-year-old “hams” (amateiir 

radio operators) have scored a ma- 
jor scientific “first.” They were the first 
to hold a conversation via radio waves 
bounced off an orbiting Earth satellite. 

The two young men are Perry Klein, 
a senior at Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School in Maryland (above right) and 
Rafael Soifer of New York City (left), 
now a freshman at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Perry operates his radio transmitter 
at Bethesda. Rafael keeps his trans- 
mitter in New York City, where he op- 

‘erates it on weekends and vacations 
when he can get home from college. 
. As every “ham” knows, it would be 
impossible to transmit a radio wave 
straight from New York City to Bethes- 
da, a distance of 200 miles. A radio 
wave travels in a straight line—but the 
Earth is curved, and Bethesda lies 
below the horizon in relation to New 
York City. 

To send a radio message beyond a 
distance of about 50 miles—the max- 
imum limit for straight line radio trans- 
mission—a “ham” must beam his radio 
signals straight up into the atmosphere. 
Why, then, doesn’t the radio signal 
simply shoot off into space, never to be 
heard from again? Because the signal 
smacks into an invisible “ceiling” called 
the ionosphere. 

The ionosphere is a layer of elec- 


TV camera in Tiros |, U.S. weather satellite orbiting at 
altitude of 450 miles, radioed back this view of Middle East. 
Camera, over Red Sea, was pointed northwest. Curving line at 
center left is Nile River. Mediterranean Sea is at upper left. 


Satellite 


trically charged particles. When a radio 
wave hits it, the wave bounces off znd 
scatters back over a vast area of the 
Earth—as a tennis ball thrown at a 
wall would bounce back. That’s what 
makes long-distance radio communica- 
tions practical. 

In a similar manner, Perry and Rafael 
theorized that they could bounce radio 
signals off an Earth satellite as it passed 
overhéad. 


FIRST ATTEMPTS FAILED 


The two boys agreed to make contact 
at night, between 2 A.M. and dawn. 
Their first attempts were made during 
Christmas and Thanksgiving vacations 
last year. Results? Negative. 

The two boys were very disappoint- 
ed. But they decided to try again during 
their mid-year vacation last February. 
During this period, the most favorable 
night for their experiment was Feb- 
ruary 6, they found out. Two man-made 
“moons’—U. S. Explorer VII and Soviet 
Sputnik I11]—would be passing overhead 
at almost the same time. 

That night they warmed up their 
transmitters and started broadcasting to 
each other in International Morse code. 
First, Rafael transmitted the letter “I” 
to Perry. Then Perry transmitted back 
the letter “M.” After 34 fruitless at- 
tempts, they succeeded in exchanging 
signals at a time when the two man- 





Wide World 


Soifer 


made “moons” were passing low over 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 150 miles 
east of Atlantic City. 

In announcing the “first,” M.1.T. said 
there was “little doubt” that the signals 
received had actually bounced off one 
of the two Earth satellites. Which of 
the two satellites had actually been 
struck by the radio waves? Nobody 
knows. Rafael and Perry are only happy 
that one of the “moons” was in the 
right place at the right time. 


Space Tantrums 


The loneliness, boredom, discomfort, 
and danger of an extended journey in 
space may drive astronauts mad, ac- 
cording to a recent scientific report. 
Crewmen may lose their ability to tell 
fact from fantasy. The over-all effect 
may be similar to brainwashing. The 
first space crew may thus include a 
psychiatrist to keep the astronauts’ minds 
from drifting into outer space—perma- 
nently. Unanswered question: who will 
monitor the psychiatrist’s mind? 
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Map locates places shown in Mideast photo (leff) radioed back 
by Tiros |. TV cameras with very powerful lenses could some 
day be placed in satellites and orbited to spy on troops 
and —military installations behind potential enemy lines. 





Teen-Agers Add Spice to 
White House Conference 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 


EEN-AGERS and “young adults”— 

more than 900 of them—played a 
major role in the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth held at Washington, D. C., 
this month, 

The young “V.LP.’s” included hun- 
’ dreds of high school and college stu- 
dents appointed by the governors of 
the 50 states and by many -national 
organizations which have youth mem- 
bers. 

For the first time in the 50-year 
history of the White House Conferences 
(called every 10 years since 1909), 
young people served as. full-fledged del- 
egates, meeting on equal terms with 
the nearly 7,000 adult delegates, Every 
day they took part in five “theme as- 
semblies,” 18 “forums,” and 210 “work 
groups” on every phase of the physical, 
mental, and moral problems of children 
and youth. They helped to write rec- 
ommendatiens, some of which will be 
sent to the President, to Congress, and 
to state governments. 

Climax of youths’ week, however, was 
their own assembly on “Youth Priori- 
ties, 1960-70,” with movie star Danny 
Kaye as moderator. In spite of emotion- 
packed arguments between Southern, 
Northern, white, and Negro students, 
the assembly gave top priority to a 
resolution calling for “substantial com- 
pletion of school desegregation by 


1970,” and affirming “the right of all 
citizens to non-violent resistance against 
all forms of social injustice.” 

The students also adopted resolutions 
urging “re-emphasis on the family unit 
as a central force for democracy,” and 
on “educational opportunities to chal- 
lenge each individual to realize his full 
abilities.” 

Who are these young people who put 
the “accent on youth” in the White 
House Conference? Well, they're neither 
beatniks nor saints nor greasy grinds. 
They're normal, healthy, intelligent 
teen-agers who know it’s a tough world, 
but_want to make a real contribution 
to it. They furnish more than their 
share of leadership in their own high 
schools, colleges, and communities. For 
example: 
>Greg Read, a senior at Champaign 
(Ill.)*High School. He is president of 
his own school’s Student Council, and 
last year was elected president of the 
Illinois Students Council Association. 
As such he has traveled a lot—io con- 
ventions and to the Williamsburg Stu- 
dent Burgesses. 


>Karen Sanchez, a sophomore at Well- 
esley College, one of 10 youth members 
of the President’s 92-member National 
Committee that planned the’ White 
House Conference. Only two years ago 
Karen graduated from South High 
School, Denver, Colo., where she won a 
short-story award in the Scholastic Mag- 
zines Writing Awards. She skis and 


Danny Kaye joins three members of the Youth Priorities Committee. 


plays the piano, and she contributed an 
article to the April issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. 


pAlan Rochman, a senior at William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. He 
was one of three high school students 
to serve on the panel which prepared 
the statement of youth priorities for the 
assembly. Alan is active in dramatics 
and public speaking. He starred in a 
local production of The King and I. 


bLewis Hinshaw, a graduate of Paseo 
High School, Kansas City, Mo., now a 
junior at Yale, where he is ‘majoring in 
psychology and taking pre-medical 
work. Lew is a volunteer worker at the 
Grace-New Haven Community Hospi- 
tal. In high school he was president of 
the senior class, president of the Span- 
ish Club, and manager of basketball 
and track. 


pNine other student volunteers, all girls, 
were also members of the Conference, 
representing the American Hospital As- 
sociation. Known as “candy-stripers” for 
their sparkling uniforms, these girls are 
among the 150,000 students who work 
in hospitals throughout the country as 
clerks, typists, recreational assistants, 
and nurses’ aides. They included: 
Stephanie Luster, # senior in Francis 
Parker School, Chicago, where she 
served on the yearbook staff and is 
chairman of the Social Service Commit- 
tee. Its members work in settlement 
houses, hospitals, “toy-repair shops,” 
CARE, and other community service 
activities, Patti Kling, a graduate of 
Grossmont High School, La Mesa, 
Calif., and now a student at San Diego 
State College. She serves as a junior 
auxiliary in the supply department of 
the Grossmont Hospital. Susan Beth 
Hamzy, of Dallas, Texas, a high school 
sophomore aiming to take a five-year 
course at Baylor University Medical 
Center leading to a B.S. in nursing. 
She does volunteer work with patients 
and is president of the Future Nurses 
Club. Nancy Joan Griffin, a student at 
Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass., 
who works in the medical library at the 
Mount Auburn Hospital one day a 
week, and plans to enter Radcliffe. 


bAmerican Indians, like many. other 
minorities, were well represented. Some 
of them, like Miss Vivian Arviso of 
Gallup, New Mexico, a freshman at 
Colorado College, represented Arrow, 
Inc., an organization of Indian youth. 
Another, named—believe it or not—Vine 
Comes Flying, is a full-blooded Sioux 
studying at Rocky Mountain Technical 
Institute. And John A. Artichoker, di- 
rector of Indian Education in South 
Dakota, served on the Conference 
Committee on Youth Activities. 





MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 





Published in the interest of mathematics—a critical national science 


ERE ELS LOOT RIGID. BE 5 


Euclid’s geometry turned on the lights of logic 


If you studied geometry in high school, your text- 
book probably hewed closely to the orderly pro- 
gression mapped out by Euclid 2200 years ago. 
Working at the ancient scientific center of 
Alexandria, Euclid gathered the significant mathe- 
matical knowledge of his time into thirteen books 
known as the Elements. He arranged his work in 
such a way that all the theorems of Greek geometry 
would follow logically from a few simple assump- 


tioris. Euclid’s masterpiece of logic has served as 
an inspiration to-mathematicians ever since. 

The great empires of Euclid’s day have long 
since crumbled. But the work of Euclid remains 
alive, in textbooks, in architecture, and in the 
foundaticns of modern mathematics. The endur- 
ance of each new contribution and the rate of 
modern scientific progress make mathematics a 
promising career for today’s young people. 


IBM. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





What Dao You Know ? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1, CYPRUS 


On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__a. During which of the following 
periods did Britain acquire con- 
trol of Cyprus? 
. 1751-1800 
. 1801-1850 
3. 1851-1900 
. 1901-1950 
5. none of these 
. The country to which Cyprus is 
closest in terms of miles is 
1. Britain 
2. U.S.S.R. 
3. Greece 
4. Turkey 
5. Crete 
>. The term enosis refers to 
1. union with Greece 
2. union with Turkey 
3. union with Greece and Tur- 
key 
4. independence for Cyprus 
5. none of these 
. The government of Cyprus un- 
der the new constitution is a * 
. dictatorship 
2. republic 
3. limited monarchy 
. theocracy 
5. none of these 
. An alliance threatened by re- 
cent troubles in Cyprus was 
1. U.N. Security Council 
2. SEATO 
3. NATO 
. Baghdad Pact 
5. Rio Pact 


li, PHYSICAL FITNESS 


__a. Which of the following state- 
ments describes most accurately 
the President’s view of -the 
physical fitness of our youth? 
1. The problem is greatly ex- 

aggerated. 

2. Our youth are clearly in bet- 
ter physical condition than 
the youth of other countries. 

3. A decline in our standard of 
living would help to bring 
about greater physical fitness 
in the nation. 

. Although we enjoy a high 
standard of living, we can so 
plan our activities that we 


can improve our physical fit- 
ness. 
5. none of the above 
__b. The Kraus-Weber Test given to 
European and American youth 
showed that 
1. American youth scored high- 
er in intelligence than Euro- 
pean youth 
. European youth are superior 
to American youth in team 
sports 
. calisthenics was a major an- 
swer to the physical fitness 
problem 
. inability to perform knee~ 
bends and leg-lifts pointed to 
serious physical deficiencies 
in both European and Amer- 
ican youth 
5. none of the above 
__c. According to the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness, the 
percentage of U. S. youth who 
never go camping or have any 
other opportunity for outdoor 
living is 
1. 5 per cent 
2. 25 per cent 
3. 50 per cent 
4. 95 per cent 
5. none of the above 
. The percentage of boys who are 
now being rejected by the 
Armed Forces for physical, men- 


tal, or moral reasons is about 
1. 3 per cent 

2. 28 per cent 

3. 49 per cent 

4. 75 per cent 

5. none of the above 


ill, READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to. base a 
conclusion. The graph of the gross 
national product (G.N.P.) in the U. S. 
gives the total value of all goods and 
services produced in the nation. 
__1l. The G.N.P. in the first few 

months of 1950 was less than 
100 billion dollars. 

. The G.N.P. in 1959 was about 
475 billion dollars. 

. Between 1950 and 1959 the 
G.N.P. more than doubled. 

. It is estimated that in 1960 the 
G.N.P. will be over 500 billion 
dollars. 

5. The reason for the increase in 
G.N.P. between 1950 and 1951 
was the increase in production 
due to the Korean War. 

. BetWeen 1958 and 1959 the 
G.N.P. increased by over 25 bil- 
lion dollars. 


Correction 


Answers to the Mid-Term Review 
Test in our March 23 issue should be 
changed as follows: I. Map Reading, 
question 5, the answer is 800 miles 
(not 400); IV. World Affairs, ques- 
tion j, the answer is number 4, (Can- 
ada), not 5. 
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CARSON'S 


Homer weuld have loved one... an Olympia Precision Portable! 


... Who wouldn’t, for roving poet or not, an Olympia is the letter-perfect portable whatever you 
do—wherever you go! And, for the high school guy or gal who’s really “going places” it’s a must. 
A breeze to operate, the handsome, compact Olympia is fully-equipped with such efficient features 
as convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. But, discover all 
of Olympia’s outstanding features for yourself. See why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 


eae sel aetataiaelatatatteteatete tated 


GET THE FULL STORY—SET TO MUSIC—FREE! 


For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You’ll receive an actual 33% R.P.M. 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. 


OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept.S5 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St:, New York 6,N.Y. 


Name 
Address. 
City Zone State 
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Secondary-school students report on college plans in survey. 


NEW 1.5.0. POLL RESULTS: 





After Graduation, 
63 Per Cent 
To College! 


IXTY-THREE out of every hundred secondary-school stu- 

dents fully expect to go to college upon graduating from 
high school—but only 22 of these students will have enough 
money on hand to meet college expenses. 

So reported the Institute of Student Opinion, in its just- 
completed poll of 7,276 secondary-school students from 135 
schools in all areas of the country, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


The I. S. ©., sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, found 


that 17.3 per cent of junior and senior high school students 
do not expect to go to college upon graduation; 19.6 per cent 


are undecided; and 63 per cent expect that they will. More 
boys (64.8 per cent) than girls (61.5 per cent) expect to go 
to college. 

Of the students who expect to go to college, 35.5 per cent 
expect to have enough money from savings or family to cover 
college expenses; the remainder are sure that they will not 
have enough money, or are uncertain as to whether they will 
have it or not. 

Of those who appear to need some outside financial aid, 
79.6 per cent expect to finance their college course by sum- 
mer or part-time work. A surprising 24 per cent expect to 
get scholarships. Despite the U. S. Student Loan Program, 
only 7.6 per cent expect to get college loans. Nearly one stu- 
dent in four is not sure how he will raise the money. 

A complete breakdown of answers on college plans follows: 


Do you expect to go on to college upon graduation from 
high school? 
ALL 
STUDENTS 
63.0% 
17.3 
19.6 


BOYS 
64.8% 
15.1 
20.0 


GIRLS 
Yes 61.5% 
No 19.2 
Undecided 19.2 


OF THOSE WHO EXPECT TO GO ON TO COLLEGE: 

Do you expect that the money you will have, or money 
from your family or friends, will be enough to cover. your 
college expenses? 

ALL 
STUDENTS 

35.5% 

27.1 

37.4 


BOYS 
33.8% 
27.1 
39.0 


GIRLS 


Yes 37.0% 
No 27.0 


Uncertain 35.9 


OF THOSE WHO WILL NOT HAVE ENOUGH MONEY, OR 
ARE UNCERTAIN ABOUT COLLEGE EXPENSES: 


How do you expect to make up the difference between 
the money you have available for college, and the money 
it will take to finance a college education? (Some students 
checked more than one item, so figures add up to more than 
100 per cent.) 

ALL 
BOYS STUDENTS 


25.1% 24.0% 


GIRLS 


I expect to get a scholarship 22.8% 


I expect to apply for a stu- 
dent loan 6.5 8.7 7.6 
I expect to work summers 


and/or part-time 
I am not sure 


81.3 
26.8 


HOW STUDENTS PLAN TO FINANCE COLLEGE 


STUDENT LOANS 
7.6% 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
24% 





reek 


SUMMER, PART-TIME WORK 
79.6% 








Scholastic Magazines Chari 


aid. Above are depicted ways these students expect to meet 
college expenses. Figures add up to more than 100 per cent; 
some students checked off more than one financial method. 


institute of Student Opinion poll finds that two out of three 
students who expect to go to college will net have enough 
money from their families to finance it without some outside 





man’s best four-wheeled friend 
(thrifty, loyal, handsome, sturdy, roomy, and very, very quiet) 


Nobody makes wagons—or any other models, for that matter—more to your liking than Chevrolet. And one reason is that 
nobody else likes you quite the way Chevrolet does. No other car, for instance, can satisfy an itchy driving foot as quickly as 
Chevy—with a choice of 24 engine-transmission teams to choose from. And none -of the other leading low-priced cars—and 
only some of the smoothest riding higher priced ones—take the pains to give you Full Coil riding comfort at all four wheels. 
Whatever your driving likes, nobody’s quite so likely to please you (and your budget) as your Chevrolet dealer: 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel, Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 


‘ ; P designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 
New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting a Sigs ¥ mount fo Sper sey vent a ’ , 


up to 10% more miles on a gallon). Quicker stopping Safety- Master brakes 


F , : ape a (specially designed for long lining wear). 
Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations eee . 
; / y “ Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). Detroit 2, Michigan 
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there’s no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The Nomad Station Wagon. Air Conditioning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather « set a demonstration 





DON’T GO OUT ON A LIMB WITH 
BARGAIN WATCHES... 


BIG -TALKING BALDPATE “BARGAIN-HUNTING” 
Always talking about the SAPSUCKER 
“buy” he just got in a This chick has the 
“bargain” watch. Asked neighborhood's 
why he was always buy- sharpest eye for bar- 
ing new watches, he flew gains. In 5 years, 
into a rage .. . losing all she’s “saved” so 
his tail-feathers. Si aaa much money buy- 
ing so many “bar- 
gain” watches, she’s 
sapped her allow- 
ance. What’s more, 
she still doesn’t own 
a good watch. 
PIN-LEVERED GROUSE 
Has the name because he 
always buys so-called “bar- 
gain” watches and then 
““grouses” because they 
don’t keep accurate time 


for long. 


SHORT-SIGHTED 

SCREECH OWL 

All he saw was the bargain 
in price... didn’t realize 
that a watch had to tell 
time, too! But, on his birth- 
day, his dad stopped his 
screeching by giving him a 
Bulova watch. Smart dad! 


SMART BIRDS BUY BULOVA! You can thoroughly trust 
a Bulova watch! For in every case, behind the name, 
is a powerful movement. A movement with never 
less—often more—than 17 precision jewels. Each 
jewel perfectly placed to reduce the wear and tear 
of precision parts. Almost life-like . . . these beauti- 
fully polished parts move with hypnotic precision, 


FLUSTERED FINCH 

Arrived so late the party is 
over... or gets there while 
the host is still dressing. 
Can’t understand why her 
so-called “bargain” watch 
always lets her down—poor 
thing! 


whirling, purring—back and forth, 18,000 times an 
hour. Accuracy? Why a watch like this hasn't got 
time for anything else! Durability? No need to baby 
a Bulova. It looks after you! Dollar-value? Bulova 
offers the new S.V.P. (Style, Value, Performance) 
series, starting at just $24.75 plus tax. As little as 
$1.00 down at your Bulova jeweler. 


IT PAYS YOU TO BUY THAT BULOVA DIFFERENCE 
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Get the Smith-Corona Galaxie...new in style, speed, spirit! 


if you'd like to own the fastest, finest portable 
that ever went back to school, start hinting now 
for a Smith-Corona Galaxie! 


Whatever your grade in school, the Galaxie will 
help you do better work...get better grades... 
sail through school and college courses to come. 
It’s lighter and livelier, with a more responsive 
touch and more convenient new features to make 
typing easier. And the Galaxie is quieter and 
sturdier than any other portable. 


Now’s the time to suggest the Smith-Corona Galaxie, 
the portable that’s perfect all through school. 
Five new colors to choose from: Star-mist Blue, 
Hunter Red, Spring Green, Driftwood Gray, Apache Tan. 
Complete with luggage-style carrying case. 
As little as $5 down, 24 months to pay. 
Free Gift Offer! Get the Smith-Corona Galaxie now and receive free a 


$23.95 typing course on records that teaches touch typing in just 10 days! 
Available for limited time. May be withdrawn without further notice. 


fs/c/ SMITH -CORONA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 





BEST LOOKING” 


The “best looking” gal or guy around 
campus and town is the “best 
groomed” one, too! What better way 
to put your best looks forward in col- 
lege, social, or business life than by 
having a complete supply of grooming 
aids! You men have some mighty 
smooth shaving and hair preparations 
to choose from. And, fellows and gals, 
you'll be extra-smooth all the time with 
your own razor—either a smart safety 
model, or One of the newest electric 
shavers. A razor is something of your 
own you'll need whether at home, away 
at school, or in the Army. Electric shav- 
ers for the girls come in a variety of 
attractive colors. And, glamour gals, 
there are beautiful new lipstick shades 
in lovely cases, compacts, perfumes 
and colognes to bodst your beauty 
rating! Sets of skin care items, soaps, 
shampoos, are among the many other 
grooming items that will help send 
your personality score soaring! 


How are your “good looks” from head 
to toe? To get top rating, you'll want 
to be dressed right for every occasion. 


- Smart clothes are an asset both in 


business and at college... so let 
Graduation Day start you on a new 
wardrobe. For the college-bound gal, 
sweaters and skirts; smart wool 
dresses will rate with the smart sec- - 
retary (and boss!). The young man- 
graduate will welcome a good-looking 
business suit, extra slacks, or a new 
sports jacket—and the right accesso- 
ries to give you a “dress right” appear- 
ance: handsome shirts — dress and 
sport models — ties, socks, hats, and 
shoes. Good shoes are the mark of the 
truly well-dressed young man. . . and 
there are so many smart new styles 
to choose from. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Breck, Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc, Dorothy Gray, Halo, Lustre- 
Creme, Toni, Vaseline, Wildroot; Schick 
Safety Razor, Sunbeam; American Institute 
of Men's and Boys’ Wear, Arrow Shirts, 
Thom McAn Shoes. 


BEST ALL AROUND 


For all-year best, a new watch is sure 
to win top votes from you! The boys 
might’ select handsome shock-resist- 
ant, waterproof, or calendar watches 
... and the girls have many beautiful 
new 1960 styles for their choices. A 
Graduation watch is such a “timely” 
gift to mark the start of your new 
life. Attractive jewelry will be a delight 
to receive: cuff links and tie pins for 
the boys, a charm bracelet for the girls 
to mark each important event. Or, 
Graduation Day may bring you that 
most precious gift of all: a treasured- 
forever diamond ring! 


Hold it! Click! You've captured another 
wonderful moment of your life with 
your brand-new camera — in cap and 
gown on Graduation Day, with your 
“steady” this summer at the beach. 
How about a projector for those color 
shots? If you're a real “camera fiend,” 
be sure to put in a bid for your dark 


room needs. And don’t forget extra 
film and flashbulbs. 


A needed and welcome year ‘rounder 
is a good fountain pen. It’s a tradi- 
tional Graduation Gift — and so useful! 
For school, business, social notes, 
you'll be glad to have a fine pen — 
handsome to look at, and with a point 
just suited to your own writing needs. 


Every day of the year, good books are 
wonderful companions. Whether you 
like adventure, biography, art, novels, 
books on your favorite subjects will 
bring you hours upon hours of pleas- 
ure. Now’s the time, too, to get the 
dictionary, encyclopaedia set, or other 
reference works you'll need to build 
your ‘own personal library. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Bulova, Hamilton, 
Keepsake; Ansco, Beseler Enlargers, East- 
man Kodak, Sylvania Flashbulbs; Esterbrook, 
Sheaffer; Teen Age Book Club. 





How to be popular...in 1 easy lesson! 


Don’t envy the man who gets the date with the Queen of the Campus. . .who 
gets tapped by the best clubs. ..who gets the call to the semester’s top parties. 
You can be that man if you Dress Right. Wear the right clothes for every 
occasion. Being fashionable is fun...and your clothes—when they’re right — 


can boost your popularity. 


Get dress-right advice...write Dept. 90, 


AIMBW, Inc., 386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, W. Y. 
for your free copy of “The 90% You” booklet. 
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in the very latest styles, at a fraction 
of their cost! Everyone will want to 
know your fashion secret! A sewing 
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BATS 
’N’ BASKETS 


HE toughest of all pro sports in 

which to make good? It must be 
baseball. An All-American in football 
or basketball can become a pro star 
right off the bat. In baseball, well, it 
takes years and years of seasoning: 

How many All-American baseball 
players ever made a big league club 
immediately? The only ones we can 
think of are Paul Ciel, who never did 
much after joining the Giants fresh 
out of the University of Minnesota 
(1953), and Dick Groat, who made 
the Pirates after graduating from Duke 
in 1952. 

Get this: Of the 110 All-American 
collegians since 1949, only nine ever 
made the big leagues! They are: Jim 
Brideweser, Bill Renna, Bob Cerv, 
Dick Groat, Earl Averill, Harvey 
Kuenn, Paul Giel, Kent Hadley, and 
Don Lee. As you-can see, only three 
(Cerv, Groat, and Kuenn) became 
real stars. 

Of course these aren’t the only col- 
lege players who made good in the big 
time. Oddly enough, it’s the college 
players without All-American reputa- 
tions who make the better pros. Just 
to name a few: Ted Kluszewski, Robin 
Roberts, Al Dark, Jackie Jensen, Eddie 
Yost, Jim Bunning, Gene Conley, Bill 
O'Dell, Frank Lary, Wally Moon, Bob 
Friend, Bob Shaw, Norm Siebern, Bob 
Nieman, Sherm Lollar, Sandy Koufax, 
Joe Adcock, and Red Wilson, 


The Last Set Shot 


>Been so busy with baseball recently 
that I never did get the chance to 
wrap up the basketball season. Wasn't 
it a lulu? As I predicted in my Decem- 
ber 2 column, the season produced 
the greatest flock of soph stars in his- 
tory. 

Look at all the great “rookies” who 
popped up at one time: Jerry Lucas, 
Terry Dischinger, Chet Walker, Bill 
McGill, Wayne Hightower, Jackie Fo- 


Eating between meals isn’t usually a good idea—unless you 
keep the crazy hours of a big leaguer. Then if can become a 
way of picking up quick energy. Duke Snider, the Dodger 
slugger, gets his pre-game pick-up from a sandwich of Maine 


topped 


sardines, 


ley, Dave DeBusschere, Len Chappell, 
Cornell Green, and Jim Hadnot, 
among many others. 

Almost every section of the country 
had something to crow about. The Far 
West toasted California, rated No. 1 
in the sportswriters’ poll. The Mid- 
West came up with four nationally 
rated clubs: Cincinnati (No. 2 in the 
sportswriters’ poll, No. 1 in the coach- 
es’ poll), Ohio State (No. 3), Brad- 
ley (No. 4) and Indiana (No. 5). 

The Rocky Mountain area produced 
two big surprises: Utah, ranked No. 5, 
and Utah State, ranked No. 7.-The 
prides of Dixie were West Virginia 
(No. 6) and Georgia Tech (No. 8). 

The East had lean pickings. Only 
Villanova achieved a national ranking 
(No. 9), and this was a mistake. 
N. Y. U. knocked off Villanova, then 
astounded the experts by beating Con- 
necticut, West Virginia, and Duke in 
the college championships. The Violets 
went all the way to the semi-finals be- 
fore running into a hot Ohio State 
team. 

New York did have something to 
brag about, however. No fewer than 
four of its former high school stars 
made first, second, or third team All- 
American. They were: Tony Jackson 
(St. John’s), Tom Stith (St. Bonaven- 
ture), York Larese (North Carolina), 
and Len Wilkens (Providence). 

Stith was the scoring surprise of the 
season. After a rather slow start, he ex- 
ploded in mid-season to rack up a 31.5 
scoring average, only 2.2 points behind 
the national leader, Oscar Robertson. 


off with an apple and orange 


Even Scholastic Magazines grabbed 
off its share of honors. Of the country’s 
top ten scorers, six (Robertson, Stith, 
West, Butler, Lucas, and DeBusschere) 
were former Scholastic Magazines’ High 
School All-Americans; while two others 
(Darrow and Dischinger) made our East 
Central sectional team. 

That means eight of the top ten 
were spotted by us back in their high 
school days! 

Following are the top ten scorers for 
1959-60, together with their averages 
per game: 


Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati...... 337 


Tom Stith, St. Bonaventure 
Jim Darrow, Bowling Green 
Jerry West, West Virginia 
Frank Burgess, Gonzaga 
Al Butler, Niagara 

Jerry Lucas, Ohio State 
Terry Dischinger, Purdue 
Dave DeBusschere, Detroit 
Jim Mudd, North Texas St. . 


But the biggest cheer of all must go 
to Ohio State. The big, fast Buckeyes 
chalked up 21 victories against 3 de- 
feats during the season. They led the 
nation in scoring with a 91.5 average 
per game, then trounced Western Ken- 
tucky, Georgia Tech, N.Y. U., and Cali- 
fornia to win the national crown. 

Ohio fans really had something to 
rave about. This wasn’t one of those 
teams recruited from all over the na- 
tion. Every man on the Buckeye squad 
was a home-bred star. Not one of them 
came from a town more than 100 miles 
from the University! 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Spring’s a special time. Time for a truly fine watch to 
celebrate your graduation, or a special birthday. 

Time for a Hamilton, of course. Built to serve, styled 

to stand out, a Hamilton will faithfully remind you 

of this season for a lifetime. Perhaps you'll get your 
Hamilton this spring. Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


/ jf AA 47 / L. 7 O/VJ / Bracelette “A” AQ - Accumatic IX 
_e $89.50 


$59.50 
ye THE UNMISTAKABLE LOOK OF LEADERSHIP 





Show of the Week—Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s most popular work, “The Mikado,” 
gets a loving presentation on The Bell 
Telephone Hour on Friday, April 29, 
over NBC. You'll hear all the familiar 
songs and see the long-famous charac- 
ters here. Groucho Marx, minus cigar, 


plays Ko-Ko, the Lord High Execution- 
er; Dennis King appears as the Mikado, 
Stanley Holloway as Pooh-Bah, Robert 
Rounseville as Nanki-Poo, Barbara 
Meister as Yum-Yum, and Helen Trau- 
bel as Katisha. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
works are light, melodic, and full of 
fun, so if you're not familiar with them, 
here’s a good place to start. 


> Two shows on Wednesday, April 27, 
will show you two different European 
capitals, One show is The Perry Como 
Music Hall, over NBC, which will have 
been taped in London. Perry will intro- 
duce some of England's top talent, and 
he’ll also show you many interesting 





Combining 
business 
ant 
pleasure 
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on a new, lightweight HARLEY-DAVIDSON Super-10" 


Deliveries, messenger service, what- 
ever it may be, the Super-10 turns 
work into play. And what makes it 
doubly exciting is that you quickly 
pay for the economical Super-10 
with the money you earn while 
you’re having fun. 

Easy to ride, easy to handle. . . 
great for traffic . . . single-unit en- 
gine and transmission with+plenty 
of GO! Up to 80 miles to the gal- 
lon... that’s money in your pocket! 

Comfort? It’s the most! The 
Super-10 features a form-fitting, 
bucket saddle. Looks? Just your 
dish. Two-tone finish: Birch White 
tank panel with Hi-Fi Red, Hi-Fi 
Blue, Hi-Fi Green or Skyline Blue. 


Specially treated to resist rust and 
corrosion. 

Ask your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er for a demonstration ride. He’ll 
also fill you in on his low down 
payment and easy-pay plans. Or 
mail the coupon for a colorful, de- 
tailed folder. 


The Super-10 is also available in a 5-hp model 
to comply with various state laws. 


e 7 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $5, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Please send me all the facts on the 
Harley-Davidson Super-10 


a 


Address....... 








London landmarks. Among the people 
already signed to appear are the famous 
ballerina Dame Margot Fonteyn, actor 
Sir Ralph Richardson, comedienne Fe- 
nella Fielding, pantomimist Harry 
Secombe, and The Duke of Bedford, a 
nobleman whose hereditary estate, Wo- 

burn Abbey, has been opened to the 

public. 

And you'll also be able to see Paris, 

on ABC’s special Invitation to Paris. 

Some of the finest French entertainers 

will perform in various places in this 

_ beautiful city—Maurice Chevalier in 
the Opera House; Jean Sablon at the 

Place de la Concorde; Les Compagnons 


—., de la Chanson at Notre Dame; Jacque- 


line Frangois on a boat on the River 
Seine; and many more. Comedian Fer- 
nandel will serve as guide. 


> On Friday, April 29, CBS’s Pérson to 
Person will devote its entire thirty min- 
utes to one interview. Charles Colling- 
wood will chat with former President 
Herbert Hoover, who will be at home 
in his cottage at Key Largo, a fishing 
resort on the-Florida Keys. 


> On Sunday,. May 1, The Twentieth 
Century, over CBS, begins a summer- 
long series of re-runs. If you didn’t see 
these programs the first time around, 
here’s a second chance.. The first to be 
repeated is “Reaching for the Moon,” 
the story of the beginnings of space 
exploration. 


>» On Monday, May 2, the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame on NBC will present one 
of George Bernard Shaw’s lesser-known 
plays, “Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion.” As usual with Shaw, there are 
scintillating speeches and not much ac- 
tion in this story of an English noble- 
woman and a pirate. Greer Garson and 
Christopher Plummer are the stars. 
—Dick KLEINER 


Groucho Marx plays Ko-Ko, Lord High 
Executioner, in Gilbert and Sullivan's 
| The Mikado, Friday, April 29, NBC-TV. 
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Forum Topic of the Week 
(Continued from page 11) 
Midori Kawagoe (Japan): One thing 


I especially feel has been changed in 
Japan since the war is the position of 


| women. Compared to the old Japan, 


women have begun to go out. They 
have begun to express their opinions 
in public. But most Japanese men don’t 
want women to express their opinions 
like women do here in America. 
Lynn (U. S. A.): Midori, in all fair- 
ness I have to admit that we haven't 
worked out that problem in America, 


| either. In the past, most women have 


been dependent on their husbands for 
intellectual enrichment. Today many 
have as much to offer their husbands 
as the husbands have to offer them. 
But instead of enjoying the new expe- 
rience of sharing thoughts with women, 
some men try to shut out women’s 
ideas. I find that intelligent American 
boys even at my age level do not real- 
ly care if we have opinions, but just 
wish us to praise their every utterance. 

Midori: In American families it 
seems to me that the parents are en- 
joying themselves, and the children 
are enjoying themselves—but very sep- 
arately. Most of them don’t seem to 
know how important family life is and 
how enjoyable it is to do things to- 
gether. 

Yildiz (Turkey): I'd like to come back 
to the question asked at the beginning: 
Why is the American culture so force- 
fulP Why do we find ourselves absorb- 
ing it while we are still criticizing it? 

The simplest answer is just “human 
nature.” Human nature hates rules and 
limits to personal freedom. I think 
what we see here is a natural develop- 
ment -of freedom which, sooner or 
later, we will find in all the countries 
represented here. 

Lynn (U. S. A.): I am quite sure, 
Yildiz, there is a lot of will to change 
and to improve in the United States, 
too. The capacity to change is charac- 
teristic of our democratic society. 

Alison MacEwen (United Kingdom): 


| For three months, we have been free 


to express our views, to praise and to 
criticize, and above all to think things 
out for ourselves. People were ready to 
accept our frank and spontaneous re- 
actions out of a genuine interest in 
young people and foreigners. These 
were printed in magazines and news- 
papers exactly as we had said them. 

Would this have been so in our coun- 
tries? Or would the journalists have ig- 
nored us, dismissing our judgments as 
incompetent and immature. Here a 
concern for all peoples has been exem- 
plified by the overwhelming kindness 
and hospitality we have all experi- 
enced in our host communities. This 
has made us think. 





Salute to Music Week 


(National Music Week is May 1 to 8) 


By Meriel Schleicher, Bloomsburg (Pa.) H. S. 
* Storred words refer to music pr musicians 
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ACROSS ” 


- Composer of Peer Gynt Suite. 
. Composer of Grand Canyon Suite. 
- Seventh letter of the Greek alphabet. 
- A doctrine or system. 
. A Straus, not Johann or Richard 
( initials ), 
- Viennese “Waltz King.” 
gree above Bachelor of Arts 
(abbr. ). 
. Vase with a pedestal. 
. Habitual drunkard (slang). 


3. A low island or reef. 


. Earth. 

. Shade tree. 

. Shakespeare, the _ ____ of Avon. 

. Council of Economic Advisers (abbr.). 
. Type of pine tree. 

. You do this on ice. 


2. A person afflicted with a loathsome 


disease, 

. French or Latin for “is.” 

- Reno is in this state (abbr.). 
. Ridge on the flesh. 

. Constyictor type of snake. 


2. Chemical counterweight. 


. Elevated railroads (abbr. ), 


5. To move slightly, 


. Between October and December 
(abbr. ). 

. Army, Navy, and ________ (abbr.). 
. Oscar Hammerstein II’s musical 
partner. 

- Between north and east (abbr.). 

. Girl (slang). 


3. To seat oneself. 


. Opera baritone Jerome ____ ; 
. He wrote Il Trovatore and La Travi- 
ata. 


2. Singer-heroine of film story Love Me 


or Leave Mz (initials). 


. Belonging to it. 

. Consumes. 

3. Opera star Stevens. 

. Office of Strategic Services (abbr.). 
- Much good music is broadcast over 


. American “March King.” 


- Sear a ship’s planks from leakage. 


- Composer of more than 100 sym- 


phonies. 


. When there are no more seats avail- 


able for a concert (abbr. ). 


. Fish eggs. 
. United States Mail (abbr.), 
. Damage. 
. Five-cent pieces. 
3. Company of travelers. 
5. Smallest amount. 
. Composer of the opera Carmen. 
. Attorney (abbr.). 
. Instrument for cooling. 
3. To take an oath. 
5. A house on an estate. 
. Having no part higher than another, 
. A mythological being. 
. Undeveloped shoot or stem. 


41. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
49. 
*50. 
52. 
54. 


A period of time in history. 
Ronald's nickname. 

Trunk of a tree. 
Scottish-Gaelic. 

Moved swiftly. 

Malcolm Sargent. 

U. S. serviceman (slang). 
Touchdown (abbr. ), 


Cyprus 
(Continued from page 17) 


whole mess, the British agreed to the 
Greek-Turkish compromise. The three 
nations signed the agreement in Lon- 
don on February 19, 1959—with Arch- 
bishop Makarios reluctantly signing for 
the Greek Cypriots. EOKA, with much 
grumbling, swallowed the bitter pill of 
renouncing enosis and the terrorists 
laid down their arms under a general 
amnesty, 


j , Pema violence has come to 
an end, Cyprus’ problems are far from 
over. The problems of nationhood are 
just beginning. 

One of the most difficult tasks lying 
ahead is to re-establish good feeling be- 
tween the Turks and Greeks of Cyprus. 
The 100,000 Turkish Cypriots number 
about 18 per cent of the population. 
For centuries they have lived side by 
side with the Greeks—but never really 
together. Regardless of what nation 
ruled Cyprus, Greeks and Turks went 
their own separate way, each with their 
own religion and educational system. 
Even today if you ask a man his na- 
tionality, he will answer that he is Turk 
or Greek—but almost no one thinks of 
himself as a Cypriot. 

Under the new Constitution power 
will be divided between the two com- 
munities, with the Greek Cypriots al- 
ways guaranteed the Presidency and 
the Turkish Cypriots the Vice-Presi- 
dency—each with a veto power. Both 
enosis and partition are forever ruled 
out. Greek and Turkish Cypriots will 
run their own educational facilities and 
have separate municipal councils in the 
major towns. 

Last December Cyprus held its first 
elections. Archbishop Makarios was 
overwhelmingly chosen as the repub- 
lic’s first President. During the past 
year he has held constant meetings with 
his six Greek and three Turkish “min- 
isters”—the men who will probably run 
the government when independence is 
finally declared. But already trouble has 
broken out. 

Some Cypriots charge that the Arch- 
bishop is letting the EDMA party 
(EOKA in civilian garb) run the show. 
Many business and professional men 
are jealous of the strong position of 
former EOKA men in the new govern- 
ment. Labor representatives, many of 
them Communist-dominated, angrily 
complain that they have been shut out. 

As May 19 draws near, most persons 
believe the knotty problem of the size 
of the British bases can be worked out 
by the give and take of diplomacy. 
But on the deeper question of bringing 
the island’s Greeks and Turks together 
rests the fate of the new republic. 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am planning a career in medi- 
cine. How much post-high school edu- 
cation is requiredP—F. S., Bushnell, 
Fla.; How much does this education 
cost?—T. §., Fairborne, Ohio; Where 
can 1 get additional information?— 
D. D., Spring Lake, Mich. 


A. Becoming a medical doctor in- 
volves one of the longest and most 
costly of all professional preparations. 
A four-year liberal arts course, four 
years of medical school, and a mini- 
mum of one or two years’ internship in 
a hospital constitute the minimum edu- 
cational requirements. Those who wish 
to specialize must continue their stu- 
dies even further. For example, a pedia- 
trician—a doctor who specializes in the 

(Continued on page 42) 


‘i School & College Directory 


a 
These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


in great demand everywhere 
Beauty Culture offers you - 
tunities fer personal and nancial nde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on ao Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
an Dept. 4-$, 3639 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. ous 








SCIENCE & LAB 











Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN wowtns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN § — SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Bovlevard, Cleveland 6, Ohic 


einem Gi bbs 


SECRETARIAL 
Outstanding training. Three 
practical courses. 

One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Specie! Course for College Women 
Catalog: Ennottment Dean 


uy Ba 7 
wom Lae 
. re. 
PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 





EMPLOYMENT 





DUNCAN | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
OURSE in COMIC ART 

TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 


and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOWN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANHA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





RADIO—TV 
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Los Angeles Division of 














COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Training by professionals in all 
phases of TELEVISION BROAD- 


CASTING, under the same con- 


ditions as all major TV studios. 
BACHELORS and MASTERS DE- 


GREES. Send for catalog. Night 


or Day Sessions. 
2328 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 57, California. 


























Be a RADIO-TV ANNOUNCER 


You can qualify for an exciting job in broad- 
casting in just 33 weeks at Brown Institute. 
Requirements are a ‘pleasant voice and a 
high school education. Write for details. 


BROWN INSTITUTE OF BROADCASTING 
3125 E. Lake Street, Mi polis, 








TEACHING 











14 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6. Minn. 











MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
te teach in nursery school, 
gt ye and Big grades 
" = Uberal oe 
° tod professional edvcation. ¥ 
State Certificate. . 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write er phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 











Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1! ORegon 5-0830 








SUMMER JOBS 


in Resorts, Summer Camps, Amusement Parks, 
etc. Thousands of actual names and ad- 
dresses of employers need student help this 
summer, for the 1960 “Summer Em- 
ployment Directory” to Dept. §, National Di- 
rectory ice, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati! 32, Ohio. 








ELECTRICAL 


Get. into One of Today's 
TOP OPPORTUNITY FIELDS 


T — ELECTRONICS 

RADIO - ELECTRONICS 
Train in the New Shop-Labs of Oldest, 
Coyvn Best Equipped School 
of Its Kind in U.S, 

Founded 1899 
Dav ate Sree ae of ae ee 
for a lifetime career with a future... by getting the 
y for success in these vital 


opportunity fields. Under Coyne's practical Shop-Lab 
method of training, you learn by doing, you progress 
step-by-step, under guidance of field experienced in- 
structors, by actually working on real equipment 
Liberal Finance Pian—enroll now, pay most of tuition 
later. Part time employment help to students. |iletime 
employment service to graduates. 
FREE BOOK Clip coupon or write to address 
below for Free Illustrated Book 
“Guide to Careers’’—Desacribes all training offered. 
Information comes by mail. No obligation 
end NO SALESMAN WiLL CALL. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Chartered as an Educat dtution Not For Profit 
1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Chicago 7, M., Dept. 4027C 

















COYNE Electrical School | 
1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Chicago7, Ill., Dept, 4027C 
to Careers'’ and detaile 


Send FREE book “Gw 
owever, | am especially 


of all training you offer. 
interested in: 


CD Geermeny 








PERFORMANCE 
makes them 
FAMOUS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your deal- 
ers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10¢ 
direct to us (coin) 
to cover mailing. 


Send else for your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT ('6” long) 50c each ond 
your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER PEN-PENCIL SET 
50 per set. 


ee ee 
\ HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
Box 506, Dept. SMB-0 


Please send me__Pen ond Pencil Sets @ 50c each 
————_uwliliniatere Bets @ 50c each 
Famous Slugger Yeorbook @ 10c each 











Please print name and address 
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STAMPS 





Read This First 





Collection of Giant-size is- 

sues: Laos Eiepnens Se 

Brussels Fair, Olympics, 

Aircraft, Boy Scout, Somali Animals 

complete, Romania Flags. Toge Set, 
4a Diamond Popes, -N. ete.,- plus 

big Stamp Dictionary and approvals. 

Everything 10¢. 


STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 


ques White Plains, N. Y. 








FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
t. ae All ee fet Britein's fk 

. value $2.50. 
Free Stam; A . Send 10¢ 
handling. Act now ' ARA STAMP CO., 
St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


TAMP 
TERRIFIC sitdhhs 
Israelx—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic Lem 4 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation— 
large stamp book-—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


EmPine STAMP CORP. Dept. 88, Torente, Canada 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 





























On May 31, the U. S. will issue this 
stamp to honor SEATO (Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization). SEATO is 
an alliance of eight countries: Pakistan, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand, Great Britain, France, 
and the U. S. They are pledged to 
help each other in case of an attack by 
an aggressor nation in southeast Asia 
or the southwest Pacific area. From May 
31st to June 3rd, SEATO ministers 
will meet in Washington, D, C. 

The blue and white stamp displays 
the SEATO emblem—a globe and olive 
branch on a white shield. The shaded 
lower right side of the globe shows the 
area of the world protected by SEATO. 
For first-day covers of this stamp, send 
self-addressed envelopes to: Postmas- 
ter, Washington, D. C. Enclose a 
money order to pay for the stamps. 
You may order as many as ten first-day 
covers. 


The oldest p=blic building in the 
United States is featured on a new 
1%-cent U. S. stamp. This building, the 
Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, was constructed in 1610. 
It served as the seat of government in 
New Mexico wntil 1901. During the 
building’s histpry, the flags of Spain, 
Mexico, the Confederacy, and the 
United States have flown over it. It is 
now used as a:museum. 

First-day sale will be on June 17 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

—M. RoNnAN 


College and Career 
(Continued from page 41) 


care of children—must devote several 
additional years to study and residency 
in a hospital. The total cost for a medi- 
cal education is estimated at $15,000 
to $20,000. Scholarships and loan 
funds may ease this burden. For fur- 
ther information, write to the Council 
on Medical Education, American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Q. I am considering a career as a 
bookkeeper. What skills are required? 
Is a high school education sufficient? 
Where can I obtain further informa- 
tionP—C. W., Seattle, Wash. 


A. The modern bookkeeper is 
trained not only in the skills of record- 
ing business activity in the books of a 
corporation but in the operation of such 
modern business machines as calcu- 
lators, tabulators, posting and _ billing 
machines,. and payroll machines. In 
smaller firms bookkeepers are princi-’ 
pally engaged in making entries in 
journals, posting ledgers, balancing 
books, and preparing reports. Gradu- 
ates of commercial courses in high 
school and of private schools of busi- 
ness can readily obtain employment. 
Further study at a business college will 
prepare you for teaching and for ad- 
ministrative positions. Write to the 
United Business Education Assoc., 1201 
16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

u o o 

For those interested in farming as 
a career, a new booklet is now avail- 
able: “American Farming, an Introduc- 
tion for Young People.” This booklet 
tells about the life and work of Amer- 
ican farmers and their families; the 
land and the crops grown in different 
regions of the country; marketing of 
farm products; farmers’ problems and 
what is being done to help them work 
more efficiently. Also included is infor- 
mation about the Department of Agri- 
culture and other Government agencies 
that serve farmers. Send 15¢ to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Grounds of Taste 

Mark Twain was once playing a 
round of golf with no less’a personage 
than Woodrow Wilson. The future 
president cut under a drive and sent a 
shower of turf in all directions. Striving 
to conceal his embarrassment, Mr. Wil- 
son remarked heartily, “I hope you're 
enjoying our links here, Mark.” 

Twain spat the dirt out of his teeth 
and answered diplomatically. “I'll say 
this for them, Woodrow. They’re the 


best I ever tasted.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Out of Work 


Clerk: “When did you start working 
here?” 
Office Boy: “When the boss said that 


he was going to fire me.” 
Canadian High Life 


if Only They Knew 


A cranky old man invested in one of 
those new hearing aids that are almost 
invisible. A few days later he returned 
to the store to express his delight. 

“Tll bet your family likes it, too.” 
said the salesman. 

“Oh, they don’t know I’ve got it,” 
said the old man. “And am I having a 
ball! In the past two days I've changed 
my will twice.” 

The Balance Sheet 
Long, Long Ago 

Doctor: “What was the most you ever 
weighed?” 

Patient: “154 pounds.” 

Doctor: “And what was the least you 
ever weighed?” 


Patient: “8% pounds.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


weessror Krazy Kaptions rrr 


“Don’t you think this is a pretty 
stiff sentence for just jay-walking?” 


Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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On the Way D-o-w-n 


Robert Hillyer, a Pulitzer Prize poet, 
was once a copywriter for an advertis- 
ing firm in New York. One of the firm’s 
prized clients was the Otis Elevator Co., 
and Hillyer was assigned to write some 
promotion copy. He found it difficult, 
for a while, to write in exultation about 
an elevator, for he never could tell one 
elevator from another, 

After a few hours of fruitless labor, 
the poet wrote an outline for an ad, 


featuring a slogan which cost him his | 


job. Neither his employer nor the client, 
the Otis Elevator Co., liked his slogan— 
“Good to the Last Drop.” 


Leonard Lyons 


Expensive Gamble 

A young man was having a hard time 
trying to decide what to give his new 
girl friend for a birthday gift. He wan- 
dered around a large department store, 
looking at various displays, until he saw 
the perfume display. Going up to the 
clerk, he said: 

“I've got to get my girl a birthday 
present. Would you suggest perfume?” 

“Certainly,” smiled the clerk. “Every 
girl likes to get a bottle of nice perfume 
for a gift.” 

“What kind could I get her?” asked 
the man. 

“Well,” was the reply, “here’s a new 
perfume called ‘Maybe.’ ” 

“I don’t want “Maybe,” replied the 
young man. “I want ‘Sure Thing’!” 


Dan Bennett, The American Legion 


Vacation Paradise 

A California businessman, just back 
from exploring the possible opportuni- 
ties in Alaska, was giving a friend a 
glowing account of the new state’s 
tourist and vacation attractions, espe- 
cially the winter sports like skiing, skat- 
ing, and hunting. 

“Sounds fine,” said the friend, “but 
what do they do up there in summer?” 

“Oh,” replied the returned traveler, 


“they go swimming that day.” 
United Mine Workers Journal 
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Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


ee YOUR senior year, full of fun 
and excitement. One day you look 
around with surprise, noting how 
fast the days are passing. You look at 
all juniors with envious eyes. Next 
year they'll be the senior class, and 
then what's going to happen to you? 
You won't be going to the same 
school or seeing the same people. 
You'll have shed your position of au- 
thority to become, not a senior, but 
a freshman—a freshman in college. 
* You've made all the necessary 
arrangements for your enrollment in 
a college. It was fun to plan ahead, 
but now you're beginning to wonder 
about those plans you made. 

And believe it or not, such doubts 
are quite natural, Just don’t let them 
throw you into a panic. It’s good to 
ask questions, to have an idea of 
what you can expect—it’s wise to 
plan ahead, but don’t worry ahead! 


Q. I've been quite popular during 
high school, but next year I'm going 
away to a college where I don't know 
anyone. I'm afraid I won't be able to 
make new friends. Do you have any 
suggestions? 


A. How do you make friends in col- 
lege? It’s simple. Be your own natural, 
cheerful self, the same person who at- 
tracted those friends in high school. 
Don’t, whatever you do, try to be some- 
thing you're not—don’t cover up a 
quiet charm with false sophistication, 
or a wonderful sense of humor with 
assumed meekness. You'll be meeting 
lots of new people. Most of them, like 
you, will be eager for friendship and 
looking for a friendly, sincere smile— 
so why not make that smile yours? 

Behind that smile, put your interest 
in others, your gaiety, your charm, your 
understanding. Put, also, your sense of 
humor. Adjusting to any new situation 
is much easier if you can see the 
humor in it and in yourself. If you go 
on a blind date wearing your new 
sophisticated black dress and your date 
appears in a crew neck sweater, just 
smile and forget it. You may have a 
wonderful evening, and next time the 
two of you can have more definite plans 
for your date. 


For perhaps the first time in your 
life, you're going to have to learn to 
live with people other than your par- 
ents and your immediate family, and 
this is not always an easy job. Unlike 
your parents, your roommate may not 
like picking up your clothes from the 
floor and humoring your little quirks; 
unlike your little sister, she may not 
like being sent on errands and ordered 
around, And you, who have always 
liked to go to bed early, may find that 
she’s a “night owl” who enjoys mid- 
night jazz. A hopeless situation? Not 
at all—learning to live with people, all 
kinds of people, is one of the most 
valuable assets to be gained from col- 
lege. And in the process of making new 
friends and learning how to live with 
them, you'll not only be meeting people 
who may turn into life-long friends, but 
you'll also be learning how to be a bet- 
ter friend yourself, as well as having 
lots of fun! 


Q. Some of our friends who are in 


‘college now have told us that there are 


many rules and regulations which they 
have to keep. Isn't college the time 
when you're supposed to have more 
freedom and independence? 


A. If you've been thinking of college 
as a haven with no restrictions, no one 
saying, “do your homework, go to bed, 
wash the dishes, stand up straight’— 
then it’s time to break into your dreams 
with a look at reality. What you'll see 
is that a college, like any community or 
group of people living together, has to 
have certain rules and _ regulations. 
There have to be certain standards— 
of dress, behavior, dating, scholarship, 
and so on. 

Within the framework of these gen- 
eral rules and regulations, however, 
you'll find yourself almost completely 
on your own. No one is going to lead 
you around by the hand and tell you 
when and how long to study, when to 
date, how much sleep you need. Every 
college and university has qualified 
people to help you when you need it, 
but these people will generally wait un- 
til they're asked for this help. So, in the 
meantime, the decisions are yours—if 
you don’t want to study, then you can 
spend all of your time drinking coffee 
in the student union. You can date 
practically every night, or never at all. 


TAI) 
A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“How do you expect me to smile 
when | have to start thinking 
about hunting for a job?” 


Sound like fun? Well, not really, but at 
least you can see what we mean by 
“being on your own.” 

There will probably be curfew re- 
quirements, Bermuda shorts may not 
be allowed in classrooms or dining 
rooms, you may not be allowed to 
bring your car or your pet boxer to 
campus with you. 

The important considerations, how- 
ever, will be how much you gain from 
the varied life of a college campus, 
how well you can turn classroom facts 
into new understanding and wisdom— 
and no rules can apply to these. The 
guiding hand in determining the out- 
come will be a familiar one, because it 
will be your own. 


Q. My steady and 1 will be entering 
the same college next fall. This year 
we've been dating about three times 
a week. Will we be able to see each 
other this often in college? 


A. That will depend on how well 
you use your time in organizing your 
studying and other activities. At first 
you would be wise to plan on fewer 
dates—adjusting to new friends, new 
roommates, new classes. A whole series 
of new responsibilities will require a 
great amount of time, and throughout 
college the demands on your leisure 
time will be much greater than during 
high school. Mainly, this will be caused 
by increased scholastic requirements, 
but also by numerous dorm activities, 
freshman mixers, extracurricular clubs 
of all kinds. 

Friday and Saturday nights will still 
be the standard nights for dating. How 
many other nights you go out will be 
up to you, but the best goal is a well 
balanced college life—and that means a 
balance of studying, dating, mixing 
with friends of your own sex, relaxing, 
and just being by yourself. How well 
you blend these factors will determine, 
to a great extent, your happiness and 
success in college, and will also de- 
es how often you'll feel you can 

ate. 
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To have, to hold 
. to cherish forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 
meaning—a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever. 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a dia- 
mond of this superlative quality can reflect 
full brilliance and beauty . . . and give you 
that wonderful feeling of pride and satis- 
faction always 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each per- 
manently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000. 


Are You Sure of the Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding? 


Keepsake's valuable new booklet, “The Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding,” gives expert 
advice on the announcement, parties and showers, 
trousseau, invitations, attire, gifts, the ceremony 
and many other details Another booklet, ‘“Choos- 
ing Your Diamond Rings,’ gives interesting and 
helpful facts about yl quality, value and 
styling. For both booklets, send 25c with name 
and address to Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syra- 
cuse 2, N.Y 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36. N. Y. 


Q. I've finally sprouted enough “peach 
fuzz” to justify an occasional shave. 
What's the best way to get a good 
shave? 


A. Probably the best shave of all can 
be obtained from a sharp, straight razor 
—the kind used in barber shops through- 
out the country. However, because this 
kind of shave requires considerable time 
and skill, most men prefer either a safety 
razor or an electric razor. 

If you use a safety razor, follow these 
steps to a good shave: (1) Wash your 
face with soap and warm water to re- 
move natural oils and perspiration from 
skin. (2) Rinse off all soap, using warm 
water. (3) If you're a brush-and-lather 
shaver, keep lather’ running and wet, 
not foamy and billowy. If you're a brush- 
less lather fan, dry your skin thoroughly 
after washing, and then apply lather, 
since brushless shave cream demands a 
dry surface. (4) To cut, rather than 
scrape, beard from your face, hold the 
blade at a 90-degree angle. 

With an electric razor, you can shave 


Here's a recipe for success at 
a job interview. Mix soap and 
water to form suds, scrub over 
your entire body, shower off. 


Follow your shower with brisk 
toweling to aid circulation. 
Check perspiration odor by 
applying underarm deodorant. 


quickly and easily with little or no ad- 
vance skin preparation. (Some men use 
a specially prepared powdered stick or 
clear liquid to smooth skin) When elec- 
tric razors were first introduced, many 
thought they wouldn’t give a close shave, 
and that they weren't good for some skin 
and beard types. Both of these com- 
plaints seem to have vanished since the 
shavers have been perfected. 


Q. How can I remove lint and dust 
from dark-colored clothing? 


A. Dampen a clothes brush or sponge 
and rub the fabric in short, firm strokes. 
Or wind a piece of cellophane tape 
about your + sen and middle fingers, and 
pat the tape lightly over the lint-covered 
fabric. As a preventive measure, be care- 
ful not to hang dark clothes next to light, 
fuzzy ones in your closet. Cover good 
clothes with cloth or store them in heavy 


plastic-quilted bags. 


Q. Help! How can a girl make size-12 
feet look smaller? 


A. There’s little you can do to make 
long feet appear shorter. Instead, you 
should try to make your feet look as 
feminine and graceful as possible, by fol- 
lowing these line and pe suggestions. 

The lower the heels, the longer your 
feet look, so choose a heel as high as 
you can wear comfortably all day long. 
Select shoes with a streamlined, all-one- 


DRESS TO IMPRESS 


More ingredients: White shirt, 
subtle tie, clean nails, well- 
pressed suit, polished shoes, 
and well-cut, brushed hair. 
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color look. They'll lend a — ap- 


pearance. Avoid bright-colored shoes 
(red, green, royal blue) that draw atten- 
tion to your feet. Wear neutral shades, 
such as black, navy, beige, or brown. 
During the summer, wear black patent 
in preference to white shoes, whenever 
possible, because light colors make feet 
(as well as figure) appear larger. If your 
budget permits, choose shoes to match 
your outfits. For example, wear gray 
shoes with a gray ensemble. 


°*ee 


Growing Pains . . . To take the “pain” 
out of growing — hair after you've 
had a short-cropped cut, you girls might 
like to follow these suggestions. 

1. Have a soft permanent so your 
hair will be manageable throughout the 
growing period. 

2. Keep the longest fringes of hair 
trimmed evenly. 

3. Set your sights ahead to the style 
you want when your locks lengthen. 
This will let you know how much grow- 
ing is necessary, and you can begin 
training strands to turn in the right 
direction. 

4. As hair becomes heavy about your 
face, brush it back from the temples, and 
tie a bright ribbon over your head and 
behind your ears, to hold hair back. 

5. Make good use of available hair 
“tamers,’ such as cream rinses, hair 
sprays, and non-greasy hair grooming 
creams. 


Photos courtesy af TRIG 


Recipe’s outcome: Faultless 
grooming that will give you 
self-confidence you need to 
make a good first impression. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 

FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 

Clean, shining hair adds to your charm and loveliness. 

The Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition 

brings out the natural beauty of your hair. One Breck 

Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for 

oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. A 

Breck Shampoo helps keep your hair soft and shining. 

al New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

2% ounces 39¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD - 2%oz. 39¢ 402. 60¢ 802. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 


Copyright 1960 by John H. Breck Inc, 
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“My new Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen fills with handy 
cartridges of Skrip writing fluid that I carry in my purse. I 
think it’s the neatest, clearest-filling ever”’...says student leader 
Donna Mae Jones. Donna is a junior at Maryvale High School 
in Cheektowaga, New York (a suburb of Buffalo), where she 
maintains a “B plus’ average. She is a member of the Future 
Teachers of America...Girls Hi-Y Club...Student Orchestra 
and Band... Year Book Staff...and Varsity Cheer Leaders. 





NEVER GOES NEAR AN INK BOTTLE 


With Sheaffer’s new Cartridge Fountain Pen, you 
just drop a sealed cartridge of Skrip writing fluid 
into the barrel and you're ready to write. It’s so 
easy, you can do it right during class or exams. And 


5 pack of Skrip 
cartridges, 49c. 
Economy pack of 
12 cartridges, 98c. 


Skrip Cartridges are leakproof... 
can't break or spill. 

What’s more, it writes as only a 
real fountain pen can. No wonder 
millions have already switched to 
this modern way to write. 

Choose yours today from five 
smart colors—black, blue, green, 
grey or red. And Skrip Cartridges 
are available in eight washable and 
permanent colors. 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$295 


With two free Skrip cartridges— others at $5 and $8.75 
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© 1960, W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA * SHEAFFER PENS * MAICO HEARING AIDS 
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63% to College! 


Sixty-three out of every 100 sec- 
ondary-school students fully expect to 
go on to college upon graduating from 
high school—but only 22 of these stu- 
dents will have enough money on hand 
to meet college expenses. 

So reports the Institute cf Student 
Opinion, after a poll of 7,276 second- 
ary-school students from 135 schools 
in all areas of the country, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The I.S.0., sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines, found that a bare 17.3 per 
cent of students do not expect to go to 
college upon graduation; 19.6 per cent 
are undecided; and 63 per cent expect 
that they will. Nearly 65 per cent of 
the boys and 61.5 per cent of the girls 
expect to go. 

Of the students who expect to go to 
college, 35.5 per cent expect to have 
enough money from savings or family 
to cover college expenses; the re- 
mainder know for certain that they will 
not have enough money, or are uncer- 
tain as to whether they will have it 
or not. 

Of those who appear to need some 
outside financial aid, 79.6 per cent ex- 
pect to finance their college course by 
summer or part-time work. A surpris- 
ing 24 per cent expect to get scholar- 
ships. Despite the U.S. Student Loan 
Program, only 7.6 per cent expect to 
get college loans. Nearly one student 
in four is not sure how he will raise 
the money. (These figures add up to 
more than 100 per cent because some 
students indicated several ways of get- 
ting outside financial assistance. ) 

For further details on I.S.0. survey 
results, see page 28 of this week’s Se- 
nior Scholastic or World Week. 


A+0-+95=? 


The college admissions officer opens 
a handful of applications on his desk. 
One is from a rural Southern school. 
The second is from an Eastern high 
school, well known for its talented 
youth. The third is from a school in 
the Southwest. He scans the marks of 
the three students. One school has 
rated the youngster numerically, in per- 
centages. The second has used letter 
designations (A, B, C, D, F). The third 


Wide World Photo 
Rogena Walberg, just 312, has 
entered first grade at Adastra School, 
Tacoma, Wash. Rogena scored 171 on 
1.Q. test—highest in school’s history. 


has still another marking system: O (for 
“outstanding”), S (for “satisfactory”), 
and U (for “unsatisfactory” ). 

The officer scratches his head. Where 
does he go from here? Will these rec- 
ords, plus the youngsters’ intelligence 
tests and College Board scores, be 
enough to evaluate them properly? Per- 
haps not—but that’s all he has to work 
with. At least for the present. 

But once the Educational Testing 
Service gets its new project underway, 
the problem of multi-faceted record 
forms will be on the way out. At a 
press conference in New York this 
month, the ETS unveiled a_ project 
which would standardize students’ high 
school records. The idea is to bring 
together the great variety of informa- 
tion available about a student, and put 
all the data on one single sheet. At a 
glance, an education official could size 
up not only the academic record of a 
student, but his personal characteris- 
tics and extra-curricular activities as 
well. It would all be done through 
electronic data-processing. 

The project would actually work in 


two directions. For it would not only 
allow the college to evaluate the rec- 
ord of the high school student, but—it 
used properly—allow the high school 
to evaluate the record of its gradu- 
ates in college and in the business 
world. High school counselors could 
refine guidance methods. 

In announcing the program, Henry 
Chauncey, president of Educational 
Testing Service, pointed out that sev 
eral “key ingredients” were needed for 
successful implementation of the plan: 
cooperative action by school and col 
lege people within each state on kinds 
of information to be accumulated, and 
agreement on the manner in which data 
would be recorded and exchanged. 

The Georgia state school system will 
be the pilot project in setting up such 
a system. 


National Goals 


America’s “national goals” for educa- 
tion will require a 50 per cent increase 
in teachers’ salaries over the next five 
years and 600,000 additional classrooms 
during the next ten years. 

That was the consensus of 100 rep- 
resentatives of national organizations at- 
tending a government-sponsored con- 
ference in Washington this month at 
the invitation of Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming. 

The conferees went over a 98-page 
“working” paper on the subject pre- 
pared by the U.S. Office of Education 
and endorsed tentative goals calling for: 
A prefessionally qualified teacher in 
every classroom, brought there by pro- 
viding salaries competitive with those 
in other occupations and by improved 
selection procedures and training pro- 
grams in teaching education. 

&A construction program which by 
1964 will supply satisfactory school 
housing for every public school child and 
a continuing program for the next five 
years designed to maintain that status. 

To meet the goals, the conference 
approved a recommendation calling for 
doubling national expenditures for 
teacher salaries from over $6 billion at 
present to $12 billion by 1963-64 and 
to nearly $15 billion by 1970. This 
would result in a national average sal- 
ary for teachers of $7,439 by 1963-64, 
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with three per cent annual increases 
thereafter. It would be expected to 
overcome a current shortage of 75,000 
to 100,000 teachers, and provide for 
increased enrollments. 

Office of Education experts conceded 
that the cost of adopting the proposals 
would be “very great if viewed in the 
existing frame of reference of many 
citizens, perhaps of the majority.” 

But they added this warning: “It is 
bluntly submitted, however, that to call 
such drastic measures unrealistic on po- 
litical and economic grounds is itself 
an act of unrealism; with our survival 
at stake, as amply attested by our fore- 
most statesmen ...the issue of what is 
realistic must be determined with ref- 
erence to our survival first.” 

A second “goals” conference will be 
held later to determine how the costs 
should be divided among local, state, 
and Federal governments. 


Airing an Issue 


Samuel D. Moskowitz, principal of 
Bayside High School in New York City, 
firmly believes that controversial issues 
should be taught in class. When his 
school recently became involved in a 
controversy, he turned a delicate sit- 
uation into an unusual educational ex- 
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perience for Bayside’s 4,100 students. 

The controversy centered on the re- 
fusal of a 16-year-old senior, Edward 
Jahn, to sign a loyalty oath required for 
graduation by the city school system. 
This provision has been on the books 
since 1934, but it previously attracted 
little attention. 

Edward, whose family is Quaker, ob- 
jected to the oath on grounds that it 
was a form of coercion. School officials 
warned him that unless he signed he 
would forfeit his diploma because they 
could not, under the circumstances, at- 
test to his “character” and “citizenship.” 

While the school buzzed over the 
development and informal debates 
broke out in classrooms and corridors, 
Moskowitz, a veteran school adminis- 
trator, acted to make sure that some 
good came out of the controversy. 

The social studies department, un- 
der Irving Halprin, drew up a mimeo- 
graphed study guide on oaths, posing 
questions for discussion, citing the his- 
tory of oaths, and presenting “opinions 
pro and con” on the subject. Reference 
was also made to “Student Loyalty 
Oaths—Privilege or Insult?,” which ap- 
peared in the Feb. 3, 1960, Senior 
Scholastic. 

Additional information on the topic 
was also contained in the student news- 
paper, The Baysider, which carried an 
editorial criticizing oaths written by 
student editors, and a letter from Prin- 
cipal Moskowitz criticizing disobedience 
of the law or regulations imposed by 
legally constituted authorities  (al- 
though, Moskowitz noted, laws can be 
changed through democratic process). 

Students spent two days discussing 
the question of oaths in social studies 
classes, then followed this up with com- 
positions on the subject written in their 
English classes. The purpose of all this, 
officials observed, was not to sway stu- 
dents, but to inform and enable them 
to shape intelligent opinions. 

As for the boy who touched off the 
controversy, he still refused to sign 
the oath (deadline: graduation day in 
June). However, happily for him, lack 
of a diploma will not deny him a chance 
for a college education. Antioch Col- 
lege in Yellow Springs, Ohio, which 
itself does not like loyalty oaths (it has 
refused to take National Defense Edu- 
cation Act loan funds), accepted 
Edward for fall admission. 


Ringing Defense 


Appearing before a Congressional sub- 
committee in closed session, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick met, salvo for salvo, recent 
charges that American schools are no 
match for their Soviet counterparts. 

His testimony, which was recently 
made public, contains a vigorous de- 


fense of American education as well as 
an appraisal of its shortcomings and 
needs. “We have many excellent 
schools,” he declared, and “our goal 
should be to make all of our schools 
as good as the best.” 

But, he conceded, we also have 
“grave” problems—shortages of well- 
qualified teachers, administrators, and 
school buildings, outdated subject mat- 
ter in some areas, too many small dis- 
tricts, and communities “which are blind 
to their educational responsibilities”— 
which we are not meeting fast enough. 

However, the nation’s top education 
official flatly rejected suggestions that 
we pattern our education along Soviet 
or Western European lines. Americans 
long ago decided against following 
traditional European school methods, 
with their emphasis on developing an 
“elite” class, he noted, and instead de- 
vised democratic programs designed to 
meet our needs. 

Derthick trained his biggest guns on 
one of American education’s severest 
critics, Rear Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, who had earlier testified be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

Although praising the Navy nuclear 
scientist “for the strong emphasis he 
places today on the importance of ed- 
ucation as our first line of defense,” 
the Commissioner declared: 

“We must disagree sharply with the 
admiral’s opinions on the merits of our 
school system. Also . . . I am con- 
vinced that certain of his proposals 
would be exceedingly destructive to 
our tradition of respect for the indi- 
vidual and to some of the best hopes 
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How About Samples? 


“Your new program of weekly 
classroom news papers for grades 
1-4 is most exciting!” writes an 
elementary supervisor. “But can’t 
you let me have samples now— 
before I decide to order?” 

News Pilot, News Ranger, News 
Trail and News Explorer are as 
new as their names suggest. Thus 
we've decided not to invent “sam- 
ples” or “pilot issues” this spring. 
All four periodicals are intended 
for full school-year use beginning 
in September. That’s when we'd 
like to have subscribers judge them. 

Therefore, we urge teachers and 
administrators to try out the new 
Scholastic publications by entering 
tentative orders now —absolutely 
without obligation! Classroom quan- 
tities will be in your hands by 
Labor Day. After a week or two 
of use, if our publishing aims fail 
to meet your teaching needs—sim- 
ply cancel your order. You'll owe 
us nothing. 

—The Editors 














and dreams which Americans have for 
their children and country.” 

Taking issue with Rickover’s remark 
to Congress that “one cannot build sub- 
marines with character,” Derthick coun- 
tered, “What good is a school with the 
highest academic standards if it edu- 
cates geniuses who have no character 
and who later become criminals, trai- 
tors, and dictators?” 

When Derthick concluded his 10,000- 
word presentation, subcommittee chair- 
man John E. Fogarty (D.-R.I.) thanked 
the Commissioner and said: “I don’t be- 
lieve I have ever heard a better or 
more comprehensive statement con- 
cerning our educational system.” 

Copies of Derthick’s statement, “Re- 
view of the American Educational Sys- 
tem,” may be secured by writing 
Representative Fogarty, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Desegregation 


Six years ago next May 17, the 
United States Supreme Court declared 
school segregation to be unconstitu- 
tional. Here is the way the segregation- 
integration picture now looks, accord- 
ing to a survey by Southern School 
News: 

Six per cent of the 3,039,133 Ne- 
groes enrolled in public schools in the 
South—182,104 boys and girls—are now 
attending integrated classes. An esti- 
mated 524,425 Negro students are en- 
rolled in integrated school districts, al- 
though they are not all in mixed classes. 

The District of Columbia (see below) 
and West Virginia have completed 
school integration. Six other states have 
substantial integration (Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas). Five have partial integra- 
tion (Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia). How- 
ever, complete segregation exists in the 
five Deep South States, which have 
46 per cent of all Negro students in 
the Southern and Border states. These 
states are Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

“Demonstrable” and “dramatic” im- 
provement in the educational level of 
District of Columbia public schools has 
occurred in the five years since de- 
segregation, reports Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
superintendent of schools. 

In a report distributed by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, Dr. 
Hansen cites comparative test scores 
to show that “gains in achievement 
levels since 1955 are consistent and sig- 
nificant.” He pointed out: “This has 
occurred during a period of steady in- 
crease in the per cent of Negro pu- 
pils, testifying to the capacity of the 


Negro pupil to respond to educational 
opportunity.” 

The Washington, D.C., superintend- 
ent also noted a decline in juvenile 
delinquency in the District especially 
among non-white children. 

Dr. Hansen credits greater educa- 
tional opportunity and improved serv- 
ices for all pupils for the gains made. 

Copies of the report, “Addendum: 
A Five-Year Report on Desegregation 
in the Washington, D.C., Schools,” are 
available from the Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. (35 cents). 


“Ghosts’’ Bagged 


A ghost-writing investigation in New 
York City has led to the arrest of 
six persons, including an assistant prin- 
cipal of a Brooklyn (N.Y.) public 
school, on charges of preparing or of- 
fering to prepare term papers for col- 
lege students and master’s or doctor’s 
theses for graduate students. 

District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
said the charges involved ghosting serv- 
ices to 25 students in 14 institutions of 
higher learning—among them nine New 
York State elementary and secondary 
school teachers continuing college stud- 
ies. He said a grand jury has granted 
immunity to the students involved, but 
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indicated that the Board of Education 
would be informed as to which teach- 
ers had made use of the “fraudulent 
services.” 

His investigation, said Hogan, showed 
that the ghost-writing agencies served 
hundreds of students throughout the 
nation and have been operating for at 
least 20 years. However, his office is 
limited to investigating work done for 
students in New York State. 

One of the charges alleged that a 
free-lance writer, a gray-haired man 
of 54 with only a high school educa- 
tion, outlined a paper for a college 
student and sat in successfully for a 
23-year-old student in a university ex- 
amination. 

The others were charged with op- 
erating ghost writing agencies. Hogan 
said they guaranteed passing grades 
for fees ranging from $25 for a term 
paper to $3,000 for a Ph.D. dissertation. 


In Brief 


>The New York State Commissioner of 
Education has upheld the ouster of a 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y., teacher who was fired 
for refusing to file written daily lesson 
plans two weeks in advance. The 
teacher, James R. Worley, chairman of 
the English Department at Fox Lane 
(Continued on page 7-T ) 





NEW 


Bcholastic Teacher cartoon 


CAPTION CONTEST OFFERS $50 IN PRIZES! 


Scholastic Teacher readers had so much fun in our first caption contest, that 
many asked for a second. Here it is! Think up u funny gag line for the above 
cartoon. Write it on a post card, with your name and school or library address, 
to Caption Contest, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Best caption will receive $25. Five runners-up will each receive $5. Deadline for 
entries to be RECEIVED at Scholastic editorial offices is Monday, May 2. Contest 
is open to teachers and librarians only. Send in your entry today! 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


America’s Youth . . . Fit or Unfit? (p. 
12). In our National Affairs article, we 
look into the charges that our youth 
compare unfavorably with European 
youth in physical fitness, and that our 
standard of living has contributed to 
physical softness. That the picture is 
not entirely bleak is evident from the 
testimony of experts who see much that 
is good in our health picture. 


Cyprus . Freedom After 3,000 
Years? (p. 14). Independence has been 
postponed twice this year for the vola- 
tile Mediterranean island, but is now 
set for May 19. In our World Affairs 
article, we review the struggle which 
has brought Cyprus to the brink of in- 
dependence after 3,000 years of foreign 
rule, 

Are We Being Priced Out of Interna- 
tional Competition? (p. 18). If you still 
subscribe to the belief that building a 
better mouse trap will cause the world 
to beat a path to your door, you are in 
for a gentle awakening. In our Eco- 
nomics feature, we consider the effect 
of high quality goods, high prices, and 
rate of productivity on our position in 
the international market. 


When Cultures Meet Is Right 
Always “Right”? (p. 10). In our Forum 
Topic of the Week, we listen to some 
enlightening farewells from teen-agers 
from overseas who were attending U. S. 
schools as part of the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum. Some misconceptions 
of America have apparently been cor- 
rected and an appreciation of differ- 
ences in cultures has been developed. 


Physical Fitness (p. 12) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

At the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth one of the 
problems dealt with was the physical 
fitness of our youth. It was recalled that 
in a test given to European and Ameri- 
can youth some years ago, U. S. youth 
fared poorly. Among the basic weak- 
nesses of our physical fitness program, 
experts included the physical education 
program in our schools. 

At the most recent conference, our 
alleged “sofiness” was linked to the 
high standard of living in which even 
walking has become a lost art. Critics 
point out, further, that 49 per cent of 
the boys who are summoned by their 
draft boards are being rejected for 


physical, mental, or moral reasons. They 
charge that even our sports are becom- 
ing “soft,” with golfers riding around 
the course. 

Others who take a less dismal view 
of our physical fitness hold that we're 
living longer and have greater stamina 
than ever; that the test used to compare 
European and American youth was in- 
adequate; that our sports record shows 
that our athletes are getting stronger; 
that we have made great strides in 
health and nutrition over the past 60 
years; that the Army is choosier about 
the boys we induct because we are at 
peace, 

It has been suggested that physical 
fitness means more than just muscle- 
power and includes mental alertness 
and moral straightness. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students evaluate critically 
the charge that American youth are not 
physically fit and to consider standards 
of determining physical fitness. 


Assignment 


1. Use parallel columns to outline 
the arguments of those who hold that 
we are not as physically fit as we might 
be and the arguments of those who 
defend our present state of physical 
fitness. 

2. We can continue to enjoy a high 
standard of living and, at the same time, 
remain physically fit. Do you agree? 
Defend your answer. 


Motivation 
What effect, if anv. do you think it 


would have on your physical fitness 
if you had no family car or TV set? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What connection do you see be- 
tween our standard of living and our 
physical fitness? 

2. How many of you believe (show 
of hands) that you get enough physical 
exercise during the week to keep you 
fit? Tell us what you do to keep physi- 
cally fit. 

3. To what extent, if any, does our 
school program help you to keep physi- 
cally fitP 

4. The rate at which voung men are 
rejected for service in the Armed Forces 
is staggeringly high. How do you ac- 
count for this? What can be done to 
improve the situation? 

5. The charge has been made that 
even our sports have become “soft,” 
with golfers riding around the golf 
course and baseball players languishing 
in the outfield. Do you agree? Defend 
your viewpoint 
Application 

Why was physical fitness of our youth 
discussed at length at the recent White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth? 


Things to Do 


1. Students can prepare a 
schedule of activity in which 
priate time is given to physical recrea- 
tion 

2. Students can interview their par- 
ents or other adults in the community 
on how they feel about the adequacy 
of the physical recreation in which 
members of the family engage. 


daily 
appro- 





with the peak period for reporting. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
Are we keeping up with our paperwork? As the schools have broadened 
their functions, the number of reports required by teachers has increased. 
These run the gamut from the number of polio injections which a student 
has received to the traditional report card. The term’s end often coincides 


Some large schools have elaborate calendars which alert teachers to the 
day by day requirements for reports and other activities. At the other ex- 
treme are schools where “word of mouth” suffices to remind teachers of 
reports that are due. No matter what the system, we have found the desk 
calendar to be an invaluable aid. Note—a day or more in advance—the due 
date of a report listed in the calendar, or which you have just learned about. 
Don’t trust to memory. Few things are more disturbing than that last minute 
rush or the note from the office reminding you of that overdue report. 


—H.L.H. 
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3. A committee can interview one of 
the athletic coaches in the school about 
the physical fitness of athletes on the 
team; perhaps comparisons over a pe- 
riod of many years can be made. 


Cyprus (p. 14) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


Cyprus, a Mediterranean island, has 
been under British control since 1878. 
The island, after 3,000 years of foreign 
rule, may attain independence in May, 
if an agreement can be reached be- 
tween the British and the new republi- 
can government of Cyprus under the 
presidency of Archbishop Makarios. 

Negotiations have bogged down over 
the size of the military bases to be re- 
tained by Britain. The Cypriotes con- 
tend that too much valuable land is 
included in the present military bases. 
The British hold that the present bases 
are essential to their strategic role in 
the Middle East since the loss of thei: 
bases in the Suez Canal and Jordan. 

From 1955 to 1959 Cyprus 
scarred by violence resulting from the 
Greek Cypriote demand for 
(union) with Greece. The conflict was 
inflamed further by the fear of the 
Turkish minority on the island that it 
would be overwhelmed by the Greek 
Cypriote majority. The independence 
agreement arrived at by Greek, Turkish 
British, and Cypriote negotiators has 
not satisfied the forces which had de- 
manded union with Greece. 

The relative quiet in Cyprus is help- 
ful to NATO which was threatened 
with disruption at the height of the 
struggle when Greece and Turkey, both 
NATO members, were at odds 
each other and with Britain, 
NATO power. 


Was 


CHOSILS 


with 


also a 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the struggle in Cyprus, which 
threatened to disrupt NATO, and to 


consider the steps leading to independ- 
ence for Cyprus. 


Materials 


A world map or a map in which the 
lands bordering the Mediterranean 
stand out. Scholastic Magazines’ News 
Map of the World 1959-1960 will serve 
very well, or see the map of the Middle 
East in “U. S. and World Affairs An- 
nual,” Senior Scholastic, Sept. 30, 1959, 
p. 30. 


Assignment 


1. Cyprus has been held by conquer- 
ers for 3,000 years. Explain. 


2. Account for Britain’s determina- 


COMING UP! 


in Future Issues 


May 4, 1960 


* World Affairs Article: Issues at the 
Summit. A timely primer of the basic 
questions—and the background for 
understanding their significance at 
the May 16 conference. 

* National Affairs Article: Mass Pro- 
duction Comes to the Farm. The 
significance of one of our most 
overlooked modern “revolutions.” 


* Forum Topic of the Week: Fed- 
eral Aid for the Arts—Boon or 
Danger? 

* Also: Americans at 
Studies in Economies) 
in the News . 


Work (Case 
. Science 
. other features. 





ion to 
Cyprus. 

3. Explain the relationship of Cypri- 
otes to Greece and Turkey. How did 
this relationship contribute to violence 
on the island in the period 1955-1959? 

4. Independence for Cyprus carries 
with it hopes for a better future, but 
major problems remain. Discuss 


keep its military bases on 


Motivation 

(Use one of the maps suggested 
above.) Where is Cyprus in relation to 
Asia? Africa? Europe? Why has this lit- 
tle island held attention 
during recent years? 


Ww orld-w ide 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were a Cypriote would vou 
be cheered by the inde 


pendence in the near future? Explain. 
2 


prospect ol 


Account for the delay in carrying 
out the agreement to grant Cyprus in- 
dependence 

3. At the height of the struggle in 
Cyprus, 1955-1959, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) seemed 
to be a house divided against itself. 
Why? 

4. Even if Cyprus should gain its in- 
dependence this May, there is little 
reason to view its future through -rose- 
colored glasses. Do you agree? Support 
your viewpoint 


Summary 

An artist seeking to capture the spirit 
of Cyprus today might think in terms of 
a title such as “After the Storm.” What 
do you think his canvas might show? 


International Trade (p. 18) 


Economics, American History 


Digest of the Article 


For political and economic reasons, 
we are trying to improve the export 
picture. Increased foreign competition 
has cut down our share of markets 
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abroad. Since our production costs are 
high, it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to meet competition. Our products 
frequently are of higher quality than 
competing products, but personal in- 
comes in most countries are not high 
enough to pay a premium for higher 
quality or the latest improvements. 

If we can increase our productivity 
and keep down prices, we will be in a 
better position in the international 
market. 


Aim 

To help students understand prob- 
lems we face in the U. S. drive to 
increase exports. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why were we so successful in 
selling goods abroad in the years imme- 
diately following World War II? 

2. What evidence is there that we 
are meeting increasingly keen competi- 
tion from countries in Western Europe? 

3. How might a continued decline in 
our exports affect us? 

4. What can be done to improve our 
position in the international market? 


When Cultures Meet (p. 10) 


Ameri-an History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
teen-agers from overseas reflect on their 
improved understanding of America at 
the conclusion of a three-month stay in 
U. S. high schools and homes. Cultural 
backgrounds made adjustment difficult 
for some, but the warm welcome ex- 
tended by Americans in almost all cases 
helped to bridge the cultural gap. 


Aim 

To encourage students to think about 
the cultural differences which separate 
peoples and what can be done to im- 
prove the image of America in the eyes 
of people from other nations, 


Things to Do 

Have students select for further dis- 
cussion one of the incidents or reactions 
to the American scene described by a 
teen-ager from abroad. To what extent 
did the foreign student show an in- 
creased awareness of American cus- 
toms? 

Does the Herald Tribune Forum 
serve any useful purpose? Support your 
opinion. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 28) 
I. Cyprus: a-3; b-4; c-1; d-2; e-3. 
II. Physical Fitness: a-4; b-5; c-4; d-8. 
III. Graph: 1-F or NS; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-NS; 6-T. 





By DANIEL HORN, Ph.D. 
URING the 


whelming mass of scientific evidence 
has been accumulating which tends to 
demonstrate that cigarette smoking is a 
serious health hazard and a major cause 
of lung cancer. This has led a num- 
ber of public health agencies, and partic- 
ularly the American Cancer Society, to 
consider initiating an educational pro- 
gram to acquaint young people with the 
facts of this hazard before they acquire 
the smoking habit. 

But first we needed more accurate in- 
formation: (1) amount and patterning 
of smoking among school students, (2) 
factors that distinguish smokers from 
(3) motivations that lead 
young people to take up smoking, and 
(4) effective approaches to influence 
smoking: behavior. 


past decade, an over- 


non-smokers, 


A major study was carried out among 
teen-agers of the Portland, (Ore.) area 
by the American Cancer Society. 

Because the survey has far-reaching 
inplications for school teachers and ad- 


Dr. Daniel Horn is director of pro- 


gram evaluation for the American Can- 


cer Society. 


ministrators, the editors of Scholastic 
Teacher invited us to prepare this sum- 
mary article. The basic design of the 
study was as follows: 

1. At the beginning of the school year 
an unsigned questionnaire on smoking 
habits and background data was admin- 
istered to all high school students in the 
11 public high schools of Portland, the 
five Catholic high schools, and five high 
schools in two counties outside city 
limits. 

2. On the basis of this first question- 
naire, 19 of the 21 schools were divided 
into six experimental groups ranging 
from two to four schools and matched 
as closely as possible for level of smok- 
ing. 

3. One of the six experimental groups 
served as a control and no special edu- 
cational activities were undertaken in 
those schools. In the other five groups, 
three times during the course of the 
year pamphlets, flyers, and posters were 
distributed to the students. Each of 
these pieces of printed matter repre- 
sented one of the five following ap- 
proaches: 
> Contemporary: Emphasis on those as- 
pects of smoking which have immediate 
meaning to the high school student, 


American Cancer Society research traces clues that cigarettes may contain a cancer- 
causing substance. Tobacco tar in the flask above was extracted from 2,000 cigarettes. 





ISO POLL ON SMOKING 


Last fall, the Institute of Student 
Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, conducted a poll to determine 
teen-age smoking habits. Results: Of 
10,763 teen-agers, 21 per cent smoke 
cigarettes—including 28.1 per cent of 
the boys and 14.5 per cent of the girls. 
Of those who smoke, 40 per cent of 
the boys and 23.7 per cent of the girls 
smoke at least a pack every other day. 
In addition, 54.5 per cent of the boys 
who smoke and 43.7 per cent of the 
girls started to smoke “on a regular 
basis’ at the age of 14 or younger. 

Despite their smoking habits, nearly 
two thirds of all the teen-agers believe 
that smokers run a greater risk of lung 
cancer than non-smokers. Only 2.6 per 
cent believe that smoking has no con- 
with lung cancer. 


nection whatever 











such as cost, relation to athletic per- 
formance, attractiveness to opposite sex, 
etc. 

> Remote: Emphasis on the relationship 
of jung cancer to cigarette smoking in 
terms of physical effects in later life. 
These first two approaches were in- 
cluded to test which was most effective 
in modifying smoking habits. Interviews 
with students have shown that contem- 
porary effects of smoking are frequent- 
ly reported as reasons for not smoking, 
but more deeply probing psychological 
tests tend to show more underlying con- 
cern among students about the remote 
effects. 

> Both-sided: Since some communica- 
tion studies indicate that both-sided 
messages may be more effective than 
one-sided messages for those who are 
not already committed to one opinion, 
this approach was designed to be 
somewhat permissive with respect to 
smoking, i. e., that it is socially ac- 
ceptable. 


> Authoritative: Since smoking is some- 
times an act of rebellion against author- 
ity either in the home or the school, 
this type of material was included. 


> Adult role-taking: The student as- 
sumed the role of the person who pro- 
vides information on health, smoking, 
and lung cancer to parents or other 
adults in the family circle. 


4. Near the end of the school year, 
a questionnaire was again administered 
to all students of the same high schools. 
The first portion on smoking habits was 
identical with that used eight months 
earlier. Some changes were made in the 
second portion as a result of the find- 
ings of the earlier questionnaire. 
(Continued on page 7-T) 





High and Low 


As a result of these studies, we have 
been able to identify several factors 
which distinguish high-smoking from 
low-smoking groups of students. 

First, and most important, is whether 
or not the parents smoke. What seems 
to be most important is that smoking is 
accepted by the family as a normal and 
expected form of behavior. This factor 
accounts for from one third to one half 
of the smoking in the Portland study. 

Second in importance is a combina- 
tion of factors centering on the failure 
of a young person to achieve status or 
satisfactions with his peers. This ‘ac- 
counts for about one-quarter of the 
smoking in the Portland series. 

Next we tried to determine whether 
high school students who smoke for dif- 
ferent reasons would respond similarly 
to different types of educational mate- 
rial. 

Over-all, the most effective approach 
we found was the one we have called 
remote effects, that is, the one that em- 
phasized the relationship of smoking to 
lung cancer as a long-term hazard. 


Recruitment Rate 


effect of our mate- 


rials, we calculated a “net recruitment 
The 


sented the percentage of non-smokers 


To measure the 


rate.” “recruitment rate” repre- 
who became smokers during the school 
year. For example, if a group had 20 
per cent regular smokers at the begin- 
ning of the year and this proportion rose 
to 28 per cent smokers at the end of the 
year, this increment of 8 per cent 
smokers taken as a percentage of the 80 
per cent of non-smokers at the begin- 
ning of the year gives a net recruitment 
rate of 8/80 or 10 per cent. 

Among boys, the net recruitment rate 
among the control group was 13 per 
cent. The remote approach produced a 
recruitment rate of 7.7 per cent, a re- 
duction of about two fifths. The both- 
sided material was the only other pro- 
cedure that gave results approaching 
statistical significance for the boys, the 
net recruitment rate being just over 9 
per cent as compared to the control fig- 
ure of 13 per The other three 
approaches all gave results hovering 
around 11 per cent—a reduction in each 
case well within sampling variability. 


cent. 


Yet, it is worthy of note that in every 


case the mere provision of some educa- 
tional material, no matter what the 
approach, resulted in a lower rate of 
taking up smoking. 

Among girls, the recruitment rate was 
6.4 per cent among the controls. Here 
both the remote and the contemporary 
approaches produced statistically signifi- 
cant results. They were approximately 
equal in degree, with net recruitment 
rates around 2 per cent, or a reduction 


from normal by over two thirds. Again 
the both-sided materials approached sta- 
tistical significance, with a recruitment 
rate of 3.4 per cent. The adult-role- 
taking approach had the same recruit- 
ment rate as the controls; in other 
words, no effect. The authoritative ap- 
proach was actually slightly higher (7.5 
per cent) than the controls. 

It is interesting to note the following 
indications of a strong element of nega- 
tivism in smoking by high school girls: 

1. An outright parental prohibition of 
smoking among girls results in more 
smoking than does strong disapproval 
on the part of the parents. 

2. Smoking in spite of parental pro- 
hibition represents a larger proportion 
of female smoking than of male smoking. 

3. A highly authoritarian approach 
results in a recruitment rate among girls 
slightly higher than that in the control 
group. 

What did the pieces of material, la- 
beled “remote” have in common that 
distinguished them from the other ap- 
proaches? Essentially, they said this: 
“You've heard a lot of arguments about 
smoking cigarettes, but there is some- 
thing new to be said on the subject. 
Scientists have recently found out that 
the smoking of cigarettes causes lung 
cancer. This is something that was not 
formerly known, but now there is aot 
much doubt of the connection. Here is 
... Think about it 
before you decide whether or not to 
smoke.” 

So far the evidence suggests that this 
approach was most effective among 
those who smoked in emulation of their 
parents, and not for the more individual 
patterns of compensatory 
rebellious smoking. 

The extent of the response, namely, 
the reduction of the eight-month net 
recruitment rate from 13.0 per cent to 
7.7 per cent in the boys and from 6.4 
per cent to 2.1 per cent in the girls may 
seem small. Yet, carried on cumulatively 
for a period of four years, it would mean 
that about 20 per cent of high school 
students who would otherwise become 
regular smokers by graduation time 
would not do so. 

On this basis, what recommendations 
can be made? 


some of the evidence. 


smoking or 


1. That new materials on smoking be 
prepared that tell the lung cancer story. 

2. That emphasis be placed on the 
fact that this is something new, some- 
thing not known until recently. 

3. Furthermore, there should be a 
touch of both-sidedness to flavor the 
message. 

A new filmstrip embodying these sci- 
entific principles has now been prepared 
for secondary school students by the 
American Cancer Society and is avail- 
able from its local units or state divi- 
sions. 


NEWS 





Continued from page 3-T 
High School until his dismissal last No- 
vember, termed the requirement inter- 
ference with “imaginative teaching.” 
Commissioner James E. Allen Jr. ruled 
that the school principal had the au- 
thority to require the filing of lessons 
plans and had exercised it in a rea- 
sonable manner. At the same time, he 
was critical of the school board “for 
the failure to find a way of resolving 
the dispute before it reached disrup- 
tive proportions.” Earlier, the state ten- 
ure commission had upheld Worley’s 
dismissal. 


&“New Frontiers in Reading” is the 
theme of the fifth annual conference 
of the International Reading Assn. to 
be held in New York May 5, 6, 7. 
More than 100 of the nation’s out- 
standing reading specialists will partic- 
ipate in the three-day session. A third 
day added to the conference is an 
innovation this year to provide for a 
pre-conference institute, limited to 100 
participants, for discussion of the 
neurological and psychiatric considera- 
tions in reading retardation, Advance 
registration for the main conference in- 
dicates an attendance of more than 
3,000. Conference headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Statler-Hilton, and meet- 
ings will be held there and at nearby 
Manhattan Center. 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


English and American Education, by 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther, in the April 
Atlantic. Sir Geoffrey says that the ed- 
ucational systems of England and Amer- 
ica are “so utterly different as to pro- 
vide almost no basis for a comparison.” 
He points up some of the differences 
—in “purpose, structure, and method” 
—and boils them down to “depth versus 
breadth.” 

Russian Writing: A Soviet Editor's 
Report, by Alexander Chakovsky, in 
the April 2 Saturday Review. The edi- 
tor of Russia’s Foreign Literature re- 
ports on current Soviet writing. 

Our Children’s “Crucial Age,” by Dr. 
James B. Conant, in the April 12 Look. 
Dr. Conant gives some preliminary 
views on U.S. junior highs, based on 
his six months of visits and observations. 

College Shouldn’t Take Four Years, 
by Dr. Grayson Kirk, in the March 26 
Saturday Evening Post. The Columbia 
Univ. president urges a “tri-semester 
plan” of three 15-week semesters to 
cut undergraduate college years to 
three—without reducing academic re- 
quirements—to save more time for ad- 
vanced work. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Apr. 27, 10:00 p.m. 
strong Circle Theatre: “Dishonor Sys- 
tem,” drama by Jerome Coopersmith 
about the recent exposé of academic 
ghost writing 

Fri., Apr. 29, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Rod Serling’s “Night- 
mare as a Child,” starring Janice Rule, 
the story of a school teacher haunted 
by memories of her own childhood when 
she meets a strange child. 

Sun., May 1, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Between the Genera- 
tions” by George Bellak, first in a five- 
week series of dramas explaining their 
parents to teen-agers. This week’s 
drama, “The Fields Laid Waste,” dram- 
atizes the years of the Great Depres- 
sion to teen-agers personally unfamiliar 
with this period in their parents’ lives 
The program will explore such devel- 
opments as sit-down strikes, NRA, CCC. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS Televi- 
sion Workshop: “Afterthought,” last 
production of the Workshop for this 
season, uses an original experimental 
device invented by Guy Parent: exclu- 
sive use of camera and sound to con- 
vey the story of a writer rejected by 
the girl he loves for a wealthy suitor 
No actors are used. 

Mon., May 2, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Franchot Tone stars as Mark 
Twain in a drama by Horton Foote. 
Students can compare three dramati- 
zations on Twain and his times on net- 
work television this spring. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall 
of Fame: Shaw's “Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion” (See Teleguide, April 20 
issue.) 

Fri., May 6, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art 
Carney Show: “Full Moon over Brook- 
lyn.” Carney in a teleplay adapted by 
Irving Gaynor Neiman from an unfin- 
ished manuscript left by Woolcott Gibbs. 

Fri., May 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mark 
Twain's Roughing It: Story of Mark 
Twain's reminiscences, as described in 
his famous novel. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Special show 
featuring British people and places. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Invitation to 
Paris: American and French jazz per- 
formed by French artists in Paris. 

Fri., Apr. 29, 8:30 a=. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Gilbert and Sullivan's 
“The Mikado,” starring Groucho Marx, 
Helen Traubel, Stanley Holloway, Den- 
nis King, Robert Rounseville, and Bar- 
bara Meister. 

Sat., Apr. 30, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: “Music for the Ballet,” 
including excerpts from Beethoven's 
“Prometheus” suite, Debussy’s “Jeux,” 
Tchaikovsky's “Nutcracker Suite,” and 
Copland’s “Rodeo.” 

Sun., May 1, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era ree: Newly-discovered early 
American paintings, mostly portraits of 
unknown subjects by well-known art- 


(CBS-TV) Arm- 


National Radio and TV programs by rep 


ists, from a bygone era when the com- 
mon man could insure posterity through 
an oil portrait. 

12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: “Wish I Were Single.” Three 
folk singers sing of mountain courtship. 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV, New York area; 
check local Westinghouse station for 
time and schedule.) Reading Out Loud: 
Jackie Robinson reads the “Gettysburg 


The popular dancer returns in Another 
Evening with Fred Astaire on NBC-TV, 


Mon., May 9, at 10 p.m. Eastern time. 


Address” and selections from “The Red 
Badge of Courage.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check local station for time and sched- 
ule.) Invitation to Learning: William 
James’ “The Moral Equivalent of War.” 

(NET; check local ETV station for 
time and schedule.) Great Plays in Re- 
hearsal: “The Family Reunion” by T.S. 
Eliot. Director Eric Salmon comments 
on Eliot as spearhead of a return in 
theater to classical themes and modes. 

Tues., May 3, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: Musical show based on the 
theme of fun at the state fair. 

Mon., May 9, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) An- 
other Evening with Fred Astaire. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Apr. 27, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Dark and the Light: Part II of a doc- 
umentary study of the struggle for po- 
litical, economic, and civil rights in 
Africa. Program includes interviews 
with leaders co movements in 
South Africa and Kenya. Newsfilm cov- 
ers recent riots in South Africa. John 
Daly is commentator. 

Thurs., Apr. 28, 3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Woman!: “The Troubled Teens,” doc- 
umentary study of the non-delinquent 
teen-ager and his problems and pres- 
sures. Actress Jane Wyatt is hostess for 
representative teen-agers and adults 
who understand them. 





tives of religi 


7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Journey to Un- 
derstanding: President de Gaulle’s tour 
of the United States. 

Fri., Apr. 29, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: “De Gaulle in the 
United States.” 

Sat., Apr. 30, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “The Changing Face of Base- 
ball,” study of the changes affecting 
baseball today and causes of its de- 
cline as a national pastime. 

Sun., May 1 (NET; check local ETV sta- 
tion.) Hats in the Ring: “Corralling 
the Delegates.” Prof. Malcolm Moos ex- 
plains kingmakers and pre-convention 
campaigns. 

(NET; check local ETV station.) Or- 
deal by Fire: “The Battle for the 
World.” The Chicago Drama Quartet 
presents selections from the book by 
Fletcher Pratt depicting the Battle of 
Gettysburg and Grant’s stratagems at 
Vicksburg. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Apr. 30, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; car- 
ried in New York area eight days later. 
Mr. Wizard: Rivers. Doug finds out 
how to tell the age of a river and 
learns how important rivers are. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Mother’s Day Composition.” Bea- 
ver invents a lurid past for his mother 
when comparison With _Mother’s Day 
essays written by his classmates re- 
veals that his own mother’s past seems 
relatively dull. 

Sun., May 1 (NET; check local ETV sta- 
tion.) What’s New: Recent research 
project conducted by Dr. Otto Schlaak 
of Milwaukee revealed that more than 
half the children who watched the se- 
ries liked it better than other children’s 
programs—a tribute to their sense of 
discrimination. Survey also showed 
three-fourths of the children questioned 
parents about ideas introduced by pro- 
gram segments. Series, designed to be 
informative and entertaining for chil- 
dren from 7 to 12, has exciting graphics 
by Graphic Films and is worth a card 
or a call to local stations if not carried 
in your area. Sample program: “Mr. 
Fixit” segment illustrates how to take 
good care of ena records; the 
“Not-So-Hardware Store” shows how 
concrete is mixed; “Adventures in Mov- 
ing” segment demonstrates good form 
in catching and landing—essential ac- 
tivities in many games. 

Around the Corner: Similar series 
carried in some areas instead of “What's 
New”: The puppets prepare to play a 
game; “Know How” discusses the need 
for agility in all sports, illustrating 
with a film clip of Ralph Davis of the 
U. of Cincinnati basketball team. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 30, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Land under the 
Sea,” a visit to the Netherlands and an 
explanation of the national battle with 
the sea. Gunther explains how Holland 
is hemmed by three great rivers that 
converge on the North Sea. Program 
shows the dike and drainage system that 
crisscrosses the country. Footage also 
shows how the dikes failed in the flood 
of 1953, killing 1,800 people, and mak- 
ing thousands homeless. 

Sun., May 1, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Reaching for the 
Moon.” Modern techniques and devices 
for learning more about the moon and 
pees. ns man into space. 

WBC-TV; check local Westinghouse 
gatinn for local time and schedule.) 
Lab 30: “The Deepest Freeze.” Dr. Peter 
Chester, Westinghouse Research Labs, 
examines the world of near absolute 
zero. Hugh Downs is host. 

Mon., May 2, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mod- 
ern Chemistry, with Dr. John F. Baxter. 
Today’s lesson: The most reactive met- 
als. May 3: Iron. May 4: Steel: Alloys. 
ow 5: Solution chemistry of iron. May 

orrosion of iron. 


faiths are listed once each semester. 























